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PENNSYLVANIA’S industrial renaissance is 
the subject of the Wingeard-Null article 
Local Action Develops Jobs in Keystone 
State,’ which gives a sampling of the 
achievements in various localities, accom- 
plished through community self-help pro- 
grams. Pennsylvania’s Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security has been in these programs 
from the start, putting labor market fact: 
to work in the community’s interest. p. 4 


For many years far-west Oregon has 
been searching for the answers to a three- 
prongea question relating to its economy 
and the stabilizing of employment, says 
author Morris Dunne. What is the best 
method of attack where the main pursuits 
are seasonal in character, where new in- 
dustries face the difficulty of reaching 
distant markets and a shortage of risk 
capital? New industries, more sustaining 


payrolls, and the development of the State’s 
great natural resources are the objectives 
of a cooperative plan that will enlist the 
best efforts of all groups in the State p. | 


Loca. office manager Charles L. Finch 
of Utica, N. Y., brings us an outstanding 
illustration of a community uniting to 
revitalize its waning economy. The suc- 
cess he describes should be an incentive to 
other community groups faced with similar 
problems. p. 15 


CHANGE, says Homer Freeman discussing 
the Missouri Valley problems, is alarming 
only to those who do not anticipate it. It 
is a fascinating challenge to those who do 
anticipate it and tackle with zest the prob- 
lems that arise. He believes in the vision 
and the will to action of the people in the 
great Missouri River Basin who, viewing 
with dismay the loss of human resources, 
are acting to check this trend and make 
the region instead an outstanding exporte: 
of products and services. p. 20. 


Mr. WiiuiamM Papier’s article presents a 
study in economic contrasts in two sections of 
Ohio. The southeastern portion falls short 
of having its share cf the economic well-being 
of the State as a whole, but a change may 
beimminent. Anewatomic plant is chang- 
ing the face of things, but of itse!{ may 
not be sufficient tonic for the entire area 
More new industries and jobs are needed 
and from the local commurity must come 
the leadership to bring this about. p. 24. 


How the local office can spark job de- 
velopment in its community is the subject 
examined by California’s William St 
Claire. A somewhat different situation is 
found in this job-development project 
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The foresight which prompted California 
communities to diversify their economic 
base while business was good is a major 
factor contributing to the success of many 
community programs in the State. p. 29. 


Facts take on a dynamic character when 
they are put to work. “The Working 
Facts,” in this issue, suggests how labor- 
market information, collected by State 
Employment Security offices, can operate 
in several effective ways when community 
employment development projects are 
inderway\ i. oe 

IN many parts of the country small settle- 
ments have grown around a single indus- 
trial plant. Many of these “one-industry 
towns” grew up in New Hampshire in the 
vicinity of textile and shoe manufacturers 
This kind of community presents unique 
problems when launching job-development 
projects. What they.are and how they are 
handled is the subject of William J. Roy’s 
article on “The Job Center Approach to 
Employment Development.” p. 34 

Kentucky's Garnett Johnson is responsi- 
ble for the informative article on “‘Jobs in 
Rural Areas.’ Patterns of employment in 
such areas, he says, grow out of such factors 
as nature of population, occupational 
characteristics, employment opportunities, 
and migratory habits and their relationship 
to economic conditions In approaching 
the problems of employment development 
in the area, steps were taken to promote 
community awareness to its own needs and 
a dedication to the responsibility for helping 


itself The local office put labor-market 
facts and services to work as its contribu- 
tion to the over-all endeavor p. 38. 


In “Operation Bootstrap” local office 
manager Link Perrine, of Illinois, brings us 
the story of how a community group in a 
small city, through careful planning, sales- 
manship, and a deep-seated faith brought 
new industry to a community whose econ- 
omy sorely needed a “‘shot in the arm.” 
The State Employment Agency provided 
labor-market information and leads to in- 
dustrial concerns that eventually located in 
the area. Staff members, too, were active 
in planning and advisory groups. p. 43. 


A COMMON denominator in community 
employment development is a coordinated 
and well-developed plan, says Ray Solem 
as he explains the way in which Minnesota 
organizes labor-market information for its 
role in such planning. p. 46. 
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Morrison Named to 
Job Insurance Post 


SecreTARY of Labor James P. Mitchell has announced 
the appointment of John Morrison, administrator of 
the Kansas Employment Security Division and former 
State labor commissioner, as assistant director of 
the Bureau of Employment Security in charge of its 
Unemployment Insurance Service. As assistant direc- 
tor in charge of the Bureau’s Unemployment Insur- 
ance Service, Mr. Morrison will assist in carrying out 
the Bureau’s responsibilities as the Federal partner in 
the Federal-State system of unemployment insurance. 
Mr. Morrison, who was appointed under Civil Service, 
has been in employment security and labor law admin- 
istrative work in Kansas since 1938. Prior to that 
time he served for 2 years as an executive board mem- 
ber, District 14, United Mine Workers of America. 


Born in Sterlingshire, Scotland, on June 19, 1902, 
Mr. Morrison became an American citizen in 1914. 
He is married, has three children, and lives in Topeka. 
After graduating from the Burlingame, Kans. High 
School, Mr. Morrison worked as a coal miner in Iowa, 
Missouri, and Kansas. In 1927, he was appointed an 
executive board member of District 14, United Mine 
Workers of America, Pittsburg, Kans., leaving this 
post in 1929 to become foreman of the State Prison 
Coal Mine at Lansing. In 1931 and 1932, he became 
a factory inspector for the Kansas Commission of 
Labor and Industry. Between 1933 and 1938, Mr. 
Morrison was a mining machine operator and a 
part-time employee for the United Mine Workers. 

Mr. Morrison returned to State administrative 
work in August 1938, taking a position as field super- 
visor with the Kansas State Employment Service. 
When the State employment services were federalized 
during the war, Mr. Morrison served as field super- 
visor for the United States Employment Service for 
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Kansas from January to August 1942. At that time 
he became field supervisor of the Kansas Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission, leaving that position 
in June 1943, to become Kansas Labor Commissioner. 


Mr. Morrison succeeds R. Gordon Wagenet, who 
has been in charge of the Bureau’s unemployment in- 
surance program since 1946. Mr. Wagenet has taken 
a leave of absence to accept a Government overseas 
assignment in India. 


New Award for 
Service to Handicapped 


For several years The President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped has 
sponsored an awards program through which recog- 
nition is given employers, organizations, and individ- 
uals for outstanding achievement in behalf of physi- 
cally handicapped workers. The program provides 
for three types of awards: (1) Awards of Merit each 
year to individual firms for their employment of the 
handicapped; (2) Citations for Outstanding Service 
to individuals, organizations, and groups that have 
made outstanding contributions to the program of the 
President’s Committee; and (3) the President’s Trophy 
awarded to the outstanding handicapped individual 
of the year. 


Now a new citation for outstanding service has been 
added to the award program of The President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 
Announced during the October 1953 observance of 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, 
it is known as the Public Personnel Award and was 
instituted on the recommendations of the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, the United States Civil 
Service Commission, and the Bureau of Employment 
Security. Beginning with 1954, the citation will be 
awarded to an individual who has done outstanding 
work in furthering the selection and hiring of handi- 
capped workers in a Government agency. The recip- 
ient will be selected from among public agency work- 
ers who have been awarded a Citation for Outstanding 
Service by the President’s Committee on recommenda- 
tion of a Governor’s Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped. 





U. $.-Canadian Economic 
Cooperation for Defense 


THe Joint Industriai Mobilization Committee, 
comprised of representatives of the agencies connected 
with defense mobilization from Canada and _ the 
United States, met recently in Washington on the in- 
vitation of Arthur S. Flemming, Director of Defense 
Mobilization. The agenda of the Committee included 
the reaffirmation of the Statement of Principles for 
Economic Cooperation, which was signed by the two 
countries in October 1950. 

The principles proclaimed a mutuality of interests 
and a resolve that the two Governments would co- 
operate where practicable within the limits of their 
respective executive powers to achieve coordination 
in the interests of common defense. 

The Committee believes that the United States and 
Canada can better defend themselves and do justice 
to their worldwide commitments by viewing defense 
problems as continental rather than national; that the 
effective utilization of joint resources is fundamental 
to the joint defense and the economic strength of both 
countries. 

The consideration of the current problems of joint 
interest to the mobilization efforts of the two countries 
was followed by a discussion of the new proble.ns for 
economic mobilization which confront both Canada 
and the United States, and for which, in many cases, 
joint study and action will be needed. 

Under the original agreement the two countries will 
develop a coordinated program of requirements, pro- 
duction, and procurement; and to this end, will, as it 


becomes necessary, institute coordinated controls over © 


the distribution of scarce raw materials and supplies, 
such emergency controls to be mutually consistent 
in their objectives, and so designed and administered 
as to achieve comparable effects in each country. 

In order to facilitate essential production, the tech- 
nical knowledge and productive skills involved in such 
production within both countries will, where feasible, 
be freely exchanged; barriers which impede the flow 
between Canada and the United States of goods 
essential for the common defense effort are to be 
removed as far as possible; and the two Governments 
through their appropriate agencies, will consult 
concerning any financial or foreign exchange prob- 
lems which may arise as a result of the implementation 
of the economic cooperation agreement. 


Older Workers—Trial Survey 


Unpver the Public Health Service Task Force on 
Working Capacities of Older Persons, the Division of 
Public Health Methods is conducting a study of 
persons 45 years of age or older in Hagerstown, Md. 

The objectives of the study are these: (1) the develop- 
ment of a smooth and effective interview for collecting 
information on the motivation toward employment 
of older persons not now in the labor force, with 
particular reference to poor health as an obstacle to 
employment; (2) the completion of analysis of data 
obtained by means of the interview developed in Step 
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1 in order to devise a scale of “availability” for work: 
(3) the testing of a brief and easily managed scale of 
limitations of activities caused by chronic illness or 
impairment. 

Schedules for the study deal with work history of 
individuals, their attitudes toward work, and, in the 
case of other than labor-force respondents, their 
interest in taking a special type of work and possible 
obstacles to such employment. Certain social and 
economic particulars of the older persons studied will 
also be obtained. 

In the planning of the Hagerstown project, both the 
Bureau of Employment Security and the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor were consulted, 
and these two bureaus will again take part in discus- 
sions after the results of the study have been analyzed. 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance, September 1953, 
U.S. and Territories 








Percentage 
Number or __ [change from 
amount | previous 
| month 
Overall } 
DO a ae 2 814, 600 +3 
Weeks of unemployment 

covered by continued claims . 3, 504, 500 0 
Weeks compensated.......... 2, 866, 100 +1 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . . 651, 400 | —4 
no ee Le $65, 300; 400 +1 
Funds available as of Sept 30, 

OD se ase oon 3% ...| $8, 821, 264, 300 0 
New applications............ 603, 700 0 
Referrals: 

a a 1, 706, 300 +56 

Nonagricultural.......... 995, 400 | +4 
Placements: 

Agnoultiival............. 1, 723, 300 | +62 

Nonagricultural.......... 604, 500 +6 

A Re er ee 361, 400 | +6 

URN 5 chip wis ve. 243, 100 | +6 

Handicapped.......... 21, 600 | +5 

Counseling interviews......... 88, 500 | +4 

Individuals given tests ....... 65, 300 | +5 

Employer visits.............. 155, 700 | —12 
Veterans | 

Initial claims 3.......... ie), 421,000 | —10 
Weeks of unemployment | 

SUE res Gayateo pha bre Gx 134, 400 | —7 
Beattitemaid *............... 5 $3, 039, 500 | —6 
New applications............ 138, 500 +1 
Referrals, nonagricultural..... 240, 900 +6 
Placements, nonagricultural . . . 143, 200 +9 


Placements, handicapped... .. 9, 300 +3 
Counseling interviews........ 26, 300 +3 








1 The first 6 items refer to State unemployment insurance programs only; they 
include data for veterans filing wnder State programs even though such veterans 
may, at the same time, be filing for supplemental benefits wnder provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Aisistance Act of 1952. 

2 Excludes transiional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 

3 Refers to veterans’ payments and claims filed under provisions of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act (effective Oct. 15, 1952). Data include 6,000 initial 
claims, 17,300 weeks claimed, and $122,312 paid to veterans who were also filing 
for benefits under State programs. 

4 Includes 153 transitional initial claims in order to represent all veterans filing 
under UCV program. 

5 Excludes $1,949 paid to supplement benefits wnder the railroad unemployment 
insurance program, 
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Community Employment 
‘Development 


} —The Grassroots Approach 











ACH year, Communities come more and more to realize that their economy is never at a standstill. It 

either moves forward, creating greater employment opportunity and a more healthy economic climate, or 

it deteriorates, with resultant loss of job opportunities and general business decline. When the latter situa- 
tion is permitted to continue, it not only creates unemployment in the ranks of the local working force and a 
loss in purchasing power in the community; it causes a -breakup of family ties—employment opportunities being 
nonexistent at home, youth must seek employment outside the locality, which depletes the local work force. 


The policy of the Bureau of Employment Security and the State employment security agencies in their 
) community-employment-development programs is to review continuously the economic trends in the various 
} communities in order to be in a position to recommend employment programs at the first sign of economic weak- 
ness. Community employment development is desirable, not only under emergency conditions of heavy unem- 
ployment but on a continuing day-to-day basis, to prevent emergencies. Economic balance and industrial 
diversification are important to community well-being. Periods of national prosperity, such as that which the 
Nation is currently enjoying, provide an opportune time for communities to attract business which is seeking 
expansion in new localities. Many millions of dollars will be spent by industries in the next few years in plant 
expansion and the development of new products. Many local communities would welcome such industries and 
the jobs that would be made available to their workers. 


Scranton, the largest community discussed in this issue, would doubtless have become a badly rundown city 
if people of the community had not realized the danger and decided to do something about it. 


The article on Utica, another large community, is an outstanding example in which all local interests, working 
together under good leadership, assumed responsibility for revitalizing the local economy. 


The California article describes community employment development which reflects a somewhat different 
situation. Although the drive for additional jobs was initiated when there was relatively high unemployment in 
the State, most community groups became organized in the last few years when industry in general was expand- 
ing and levels of employment were high. The foresight which prompted communities to diversify their economic 
base while business was good is a major factor contributing to the success of the many community programs in 
that State. 





These are just a few of many examples which tell of community cooperation to improve business or attract 
new business to an area. Other articles are equally stimulating as to methods used by community groups in 
attacking existing or threatening unemployment problems. Such community groups have not been alone in their 
efforts; backing them up are 42 State laws, and the Federal program for surplus labor market areas—first begun 
in World War II—which were designed to render aid in community efforts to expand and diversify their indus- 
tries and thus to promote uninterrupted economic health throughout the Nation. 


Important, too, is the initiative of State employment security agencies in urging the establishment of a united 
community effort to promote employment, and the agency’s participation in the development of operating pro- 
_ grams. In many instances, this may spell the difference between prosperity and high employment, and declining 
business and mounting unemployment. 





The Bureau of Employment Security continues to emphasize the importance of community employment 
| development programs, and, through the State employment security agencies, seeks to advance cooperation among 
' local groups for the achievement of the objectives of suck programs. 
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Industrial Renaissance ... 


Local Action Develops Jobs 


in Keystone State 


HE Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, known for 

many years as the “Arsenal of Democracy” and 

the “Keystone State,”’ possesses an abundance 
of prosperous, diversified industries. Production and 
employment in the Commonwealth’s industries have 
been on record-breaking rampages during the past 
decade of war and peace—of both the hot and cold 
varieties. And yet, despite its over-all wealth and 
prosperity, Pennsylvania has a number of geographic 
areas that are afflicted with chronic unemployment. 
This paradoxical situation is readily traceable to the 
underlying problem of the long-term employment 
decline in Pennsylvania’s vast anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal-mining industries. 


Decline in Mining Employment 


For many years northeastern Pennsylvania pros- 
pered because here alone was located the Nation’s 
supply of anthracite, which was by far the most popu- 
lar household heating fuel. The ever-increasing pop- 
ulation in this area depended primarily on the coal 
mines for their support. For several decades, how- 
ever, mining employment has been declining steadily. 
Many of the mines have been worked out; oil and 
gas have been rapidly supplanting coal for household 
heating; and technological improvements over a long 
period of years have reduced the manpower required 
to dig the coal. Joblessness long since became a 
major problem. The bituminous-coal fields of mid- 
western and southwestern Pennsylvania have experi- 
enced a similar decline for much the same reasons, 
with the added factor that competition of low-grade 
fuel oil for industrial and transportation users has 
contributed in large measure to the declining demand 
for soft coal. Furthermore, the beehive-coke in- 
dustry, companion to the soft-coal industry of south- 
western Pennsylvania, has been gradually supplanted 
through the more economical production of coke as 
a byproduct of the steel mills. 

The people and communities in the economically 


By IRVIN F. O. WINGEARD and M. F. NULL, JR. 
Bureau of Employment Security 


Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry 


distressed mining areas of Pennsylvania have not 
stood idly by to await assistance from ‘On High.” 
Born of their inherent belief in the old adage, “‘God 
helps them who help themselves,’ with foresight, 
vigor, and faith, they have rolled up their sleeves and 
set to work on the task of solving their own problems. 
The Commonwealth and its various agencies have 
lent stimulation, encouragement, guidance, and 
varied forms of assistance to the local community 
“self-help” actions that have been and are being 
taken to promote local industrial expansion and 
development. A great deal has been done in scores 
of communities of all sizes—varying from very small 
towns of several hundred persons to large cities of 
100,000 population—in organizing and conducting 
community action committees, economic ‘“‘self- 
appraisal” surveys, promotional campaigns, fund- 
raising drives and plant-building programs. These 
efforts have met with exceptional success in a great 
number of communities, as is illustrated in succeeding 
paragraphs. 


Communities Take the Initiative 


The earliest actions to solve local employment 
problems were taken by individual communities on 
their own initiative. Generally, the initial efforts 
were made by the establishment of industrial develop- 
ment committees in the local chambers of commerce. 
The need for more widespread community represen- 
tation, participation, and interest soon became apparent 
in many localities. Consequently, there gradually 
emerged community industrial development councils 
with representation from all important business, 
labor, civic, and other organizations in the com- 
munity. Currently the trend is toward the pooling of 
efforts by groups cf communities within homogeneous 
economic areas. Such joint efforts stem from the 
growing realization that all communities benefit from 
any industrial development or expansion . within 
such areas. 
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Initially the efforts of most communities were con- 
ined to promotional activities, such as the prepara- 
ion and dissemination of brochures, and the use of 
versuasion and advertising. Finding these methods 
not particularly fruitful on their own, many commu- 
nities shifted to the more businesslike and scientific ap- 
proach of (1) setting up an active communitywide 
organization under the best possible, responsible 
leadership; (2) preparing a factual survey of the eco- 
nomic assets and liabilities of the community in terms 
of the availability of manpower, markets, plant sites 
and buildings, natural resources, investment capital, 
housing, transportation facilities, public utilities, 
retail stores, etc.; (3) evaluating the community’s 
specific need for more jobs, better jobs, jobs for men, 
jobs for women, diversification of industry, etc.; (4) 
developing a plan of action to obtain what is needed, 
basing the plan on the facts revealed by the survey, 
and capitalizing on the community’s advantages and 
overcoming its disadvantages. In most communities 
this stocktaking or self-appraisal revealed two im- 
portant things. The first was the inadequacy of 


available plant sites and buildings to accommodate: 


prospective new industries. The second was_ the 
urgent need for substantial funds to acquire sites, 
construct or purchase buildings, and otherwise finance 
the plan of action developed. Consequently, this led 
to the fund-raising and plant-building efforts in which 
many communities have recently engaged. 

There were numerous communities that, through 
their later entry into the field of industrial develop- 
ment, were able to profit from the experience of some 
of the pioneering communities. Accordingly, they 
were spared the initial trials and hardships. 


Active in Development Campaigns 


From the very beginning of the local community 
efforts towards industrial development, the local 
employment offices of the Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Service (PSES) have played active roles in the 
local campaigns. They have had _ representatives 
serve as members of or advisers to the local committees. 
The PSES offices have furnished volumes of data to 
the local committees and prospective new industries 
relating to such subjects as employment trends, 
available labor supplies, prevailing wage rates, avail- 
able and required vocational training facilities, and 
current and prospective labor demand and supply. 
Although much of this information was supplied from 
records on file in the offices, frequently the offices 
prepared special surveys and analyses for the local 
committees or actively participated in the conduct 
and preparation of special surveys sponsored by the 
local committees. Moreover, the PSES local offices 
quite often were able to direct to the local committees 
prospective new firms that were seeking plant-locating 
information through the offices. In addition, of 
course, the PSES offices assisted in staffing the new 
industries that were brought into the local areas by 
providing the basic employment office services of 
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local and interarea labor recruitment, selection, 
and referral. 


Regional Organization Formed 


In recent years several State agencies have done 
much to stimulate, encourage, guide, and assist local 
community industrial development activity, notably 
the State Chamber of Commerce, the Pennsylvania 
Department of Commerce, and the Pennsylvania Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, together with its parent 
organization, the Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry. These agencies have cooperated with 
and received cooperation from the industrial develop- 
ment departments of the power and railroad compa- 
nies in the State. These agencies also have individu- 
ally and cooperatively promoted and_ sponsored 
meetings with local community leaders to stimulate, 
advise, and assist in planning needed action and the 
formation of local industrial development groups. 
A short time ago these agencies promoted the forma- 
tion of the Northeast Pennsylvania Industrial Develop- 
ment Council, a regional organization, to advance the 
work of economic rehabilitation for Pennsylvania’s 
northeast anthracite region as a whole. One of the 
primary purposes of the council was to study and 
implement the proposals developed for the region’s 
economic rehabilitation in the economic base study, 
“An Economic Rehabilitation Proposal for the 
Northeast Industrial Area of Pennsylvania.” This 
study had been prepared a little more than a year ago 
by the Temple University Bureau of Economic and 
Business Research with the sponsorship, cooperation, 
and assistance of the Pennsylvania Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 

To date, the most publicized activity of the council 
has been its promotional efforts towards bringing to 
the area the jet airbase and maintenance depot which 
the United States Air Force was planning to locate 
somewhere in northeastern United States. Even 
though most recent reports indicate that this project 
has been indefinitely postponed, the council remains 
alert to the possibility of its revival. It is still too 
early to report on the council’s accomplishments and 
other endeavors, but it is expected that further devel- 
opments will be forthcoming in the near future. 


Pennsylvania BES Issues Series of Booklets 


In addition to its sponsorship of the economic base 
study prepared by Temple University, the Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau of Employment Security has prepared a 
number of reports and brochures as aids to local 
groups. One of the principal booklets, entitled 
**25,000 Men Available,” describes the resources and 
advantages of the northeast Pennsylvania region. 
This booklet was distributed to all primary defense 
contractors in the Nation. Another was a brochure 
entitled, “Proposed U. S. Air Force Depot in the 
Wilkes-Barre-Scranton Area,” promoting the pro- 
posal stated in its title. The State Chamber of Com- 
merce, in ceoperation with the State Department of 
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New plant of W. L. Maxson Corporation at Old Forge, Pa.—one of the 21 community-financed plants built for new industries in 
the Scranton, Pa., area. 


Commerce, published and distributed to local cham- 
bers of sommerce and other local groups a community 
development handbook entitled, “Local Action for 
Community Development.” 

All three agencies serve as clearinghouses through 
which information and knowledge about. proven 
methods and techniques are exchanged between 
various local community groups. In response to 
numerous inquiries received from firms considering 
location in Pennsylvania, the agencies separately and 
jointly furnish prompt and comprehensive informa- 
tion and advice respecting wage rates, the a -ailability 
of labor and facilities, and other specialized require- 
ments. The Bureau of Employment Security coop- 
erates in furnishing information on vacant plant 
facilities that are available throughout the State to the 


> 


Department of Commerce, which maintains a current 
statewide inve *ory of this information. 


Effective Operations Throughout State 


Throughout Pennsylvania virtually every com- 
munity has been alerted to the opportunities for 
industrial development. At least 100 different com- 
munities are engaged in positive action to increase 
employment. Nearly half of them have raised funds 
to build factories or otherwise make available plant 
sites or facilities for prospective new industries. Prob- 
ably the best-known and most effective operations are 
those in the Scranton, Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton, Potts- 
ville (Schuylkill County), Uniontown-Connellsville, 
and Altoona labor market areas. 


The Seranton Plan 


By PENNSYLVANIA’S vast hard-coal region, where the 
primary problem is the acquisition of male-employing 
industry to take up the slack arising from the long-term 
employment decline of the anthracite mining industry, 
Scranton has been exceptionally aggressive and suc- 
cessful in its undertakings to promote new industry. 
Its cumulative efforts have come to be widely known 
as the “‘Scranton Plan,” an over-all name for the activi- 
ties of four different promotional organizations in 
Scranton and Lackawanna County. 

The pioneering “‘Scranton Plan’ organization was 
the Scranton Industrial Development Co. (SIDCO), 
which came into existence in 1914 for the purpose of 
providing financial assistance to established indus- 
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tries. This organization in its long period of operation 
has made possible jobs for thousands while retaining 
its original capital investment and paying dividends. 
In recent years SIDCO built 3 plants, 2 of which were 
leased and 1 sold to new firms. 

At the close of World War II the community realized 
that something would have to be done to continue in 
operation the huge Government-built B—29 bomber 
wing plant operated by the Murray Corporation of 
America. For this purpose only, the Scranton Plan 
Corp. was formed in 1946. (This is the organization 
from which the “Scranton Plan’? name was taken.) 
A first-mortgage bond issue for the purchase price of 
the plant—$1,200,000—was oversubscribed by Scran- 
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ton residents. The plant, purchased from the War 
Assets Administration, was leased to the Murray 
Corp., which is now using it for manufacture of 
plumbing fixtures and supplies and employing approx- 
imately 1,000 workers. 

The SIDCO venture into plant construction was the 
forerunner of the Scranton-Lackawanna Industrial 
Building Co. (SLIBCO), also organized in 1946, to 
finance construction of buildings for responsible new 
and established industries. Funds were obtained by 
issuing 15-year, 4-percent debentures, and the remain- 
ing cost of the plants was met by first mortgages held 
by a Scranton bank pool. The buildings were leased 
to industries on a long-term basis, with an option to 
purchase. Mortgages and debentures are being paid 
off from annual rentals. SLIBCO has thus far built 
11 plants, 2 of which have been purchased and 9 
leased by new employers. 

Despite the success of the SLIBCO program, even 
more work needed to be done. In 1950 community 
leaders, under chamber of commerce auspices, came 
up with a 5-year industrial rehabilitation plan. Asa 
part of this plan, a new corporation known as Lacka- 
wanna Industrial Fund Enterprises (LIFE) was 
formed. This organization differed from its prede- 
cessors in two respects: it included all of Lackawanna 
County and not just Scranton; and it raised funds by 
outright contributions from residents rather than the 
issuance of mortgage or debenture bonds. The 
$1,300,000 raised in a drive for funds has been used 
to construct six plants which now employ over 5,000 
people, most of whom are men. ‘Two of these com- 
munity-financed plants were built for the W. L. 


Maxson Corp., one of which is shown in the photo- 
graph. Actually LIFE and SLIBCO are now co- 
operating as a team in financing and constructing 
plants. Early in October 1953, ground was broken 
for a new plant in Mayfield to be constructed by the 
LIFE-SLIBCO team on a site purchased with funds 
raised in the Upper Lackawanna Valley. 

The combined effort of the four Scranton-Lacka- 
wanna industrial development organizations has 
brought about the construction of 50 new plants and 
the expansion of 65 others. Of the new plants, 21 
were community financed under the SIDCO, Scran- 
ton Plan Corp. SLIBCO, and LIFE programs. 
These 21 plants have supplied approximately 14,000 
new jobs. The 29 privately financed new plants have 
furnished an estimated 5,300 new jobs. The ex- 
panded industries now employ approximately 20,000 
workers. 

Not included in the above figures are two installa- 
tions which will provide large numbers of jobs for 
men. Through the alertness of the Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service and the Scranton Chamber 
of Commerce, the U. S. Hoffman Machinery Co. 
learned of available manpower and plant facilities 
and decided to convert vacant locomotive shops in 
Scranton into a plant for manufacture of artillery 
shells. This plant will employ about 2,000 men at 
peak production. A huge Army Signal Corps Depot 
nearing completion at Tobyhanna just over the 
border of adjoining Monroe County will also contrib- 
ute to the alleviation of the unemployment problem 
in Scranton and the other anthracite areas. This 
depot is expected to employ about 3,000 workers 
when completed. 


Wilkes-Barre—Hazleton 


Wisin HAZLETON, and the surrounding 
towns in Luzerne County have much the same eco- 
nomic problems as Scranton and its environs in Lacka- 
wanna County. Although Wilkes-Barre established 
the Wyoming Valley Industrial Development Fund in 
1939, for the purpose of developing more jobs and 
larger payrolls, an aggressive program was not under- 
taken until 1949. In that year and the next, $262,000 
was raised through outright gifts for use in new plant 
construction for male-employing industry. From 
this fund two buildings were erected, the first of which 
was leased to the Keystone Magazine Publishing Co. 
and the second to the United Steel and Wire Co. 
These two firms employ about 300 workers. 


“Committee of 100” 


In 1952, renewed emphasis was given to Wilkes- 
Barre’s industrial development activity through ap- 
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pointment of a “Committee of 100,’’ composed of 
that number of prominent men, all of them deeply 
interested in bringing new industries to the area. 
This committee in the same year organized a fund- 
raising campaign known as “‘Operation Jobs” through 
which over $700,000 was raised in outright gifts, 
mostly from larger business establishments, for indus- 
trial development purposes. The ‘““Committee of 100” 
has been very effective in aggressive efforts to attract 
new industry. Part of the funds from the ‘‘Operation 
Jobs”? campaign were used to acquire a tract of land 
at Mountain Top and to prepare the site for a $6-mil- 
lion plant erected by the Foster-Wheeler Corp. (See 
photograph.) Hiring of an eventual 600 men for 
work in this plant began in October 1953. 

After the shutdown of the Wilkes-Barre Lace Manu- 
facturing Co., members of the “Committee of 100” 
purchased the entire plant and facilities in order to 
achieve greater freedom in selling or leasing the 
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New $6-million plant built by Foster-Wheeler Corp. at Moun- 
tain Top near Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on site purchased and prepared 
with funds from Wilkes-Barre’s “Operation Jobs” campaign. 


350,000 square feet of floor space included in the 
several buildings. One of the buildings has been 
purchased by the Barre Slipper Co. and another by 
Woodburn Manufacturing Co. These two establish- 
ments have provided 450 more jobs for men and 
women. 

A number of other industries have been brought to 
the area through the alertness of the committee. Out- 
standing among these are the Stressteel Corp. (which 
will employ 100 local men), McGregor Sportswear 
Co. (employment expected to reach 400), and the 
Mangaslag Corp., employing about 200. Mangaslag 
has particular significance because it is a pilot plant 





which will experiment in the extraction of ferroman- 
ganese from waste slag obtained from nearby steel 
mills. Laboratory tests have already proved that an 
acceptable grade of ferromanganese can be obtained 
by the process, but its economy and efficiency must 
be proved in the pilot plant before large-scale pro- 
duction can be undertaken. The pilot plant itself 
will use 500 tons of anthracite daily. 

Other towns in the Wilkes-Barre area have been 
working on the solution of their own problems. An 
industrial committee established by the Pittston 
Chamber of Commerce in 1944 has financed, through 
fund drives and bank loans, construction of four new 
plants providing employment for more than 500 
workers, and has also obtained a number of other 
new industries. Nanticoke, through its Industrial 
Development Fund, Inc., has constructed a building 
costing $190,000 which has been purchased by a shoe 
manufacturer on a 15-year plan at cost plus mainte- 
nance, without interest. The money for the building 
was raised through sale of certificates which entitle 
holders to their pro rata share of funds paid by the 
purchaser. The plant will employ 200. In southern 
Luzerne County, Hazelton made a rapid-fire drive 
for funds for a new plant for Electric Auto-Lite Co. 
In less than 3 weeks contributions of over $600,000 
were obtained from businessmen, employees, and 
others. Auto-Lite, employing 350 workers, is now 
repaying the money; this, with some additional funds 
raised, is available for new projects. 


Pottsville (Schuylkill County) 


i lower anthracite region in Schuylkill County 
does not have such large population concentrations as 
those centered at Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, but it 
is, nevertheless, beset by the same economic prob- 
lems, again because of the inadequacy of diversified 
male-employing industry. Numerous communities 
within the county have taken action to correct the 
situation. 

The Pottsville Chamber of Commerce has long been 
alert to opportunities to develop industry. In 1942 
the chamber succeeded in persuading the United 
States Government to locate a huge aluminum plant 
at Cressona; this was one of the few war plants lo- 
cated in the anthracite region. At the close of World 
War II, the Chamber of Commerce was again suc- 
cessful in getting the Aluminum Company of America 
to purchase this same plant from the Government 
and continue its operation. When restrictions on 
materials threatened production in early 1952, a 
special community committee visited Washington 
and succeeded in obtaining a larger aluminum allo- 
cation for the Cressona Works. Employment at this 
plant is now over 1,600. 
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In the spring of 1952, the Chamber of Commerce 
supported the newly chartered Pottsville Industrial 
Development Corp. in raising $462,000 through con- 
tributions by businessmen, for use as a revolving fund 
to construct industrial buildings for industries em- 
ploying men. It was planned to construct buildings 
in shell form which could be finished off to the specifi- 
cations of the tenants. In the late spring of 1953 
three small buildings were erected on a site at Mar 
Lin for use by the Pennsylvania Peerless Corp. in the 
manufacture of machine tools and parts. (See photo- 
graph.) This plant expects to employ 100 men. 
Another industrial building is nearly completed. 
The Industrial Development Corp. has also succeeded 
in bringing to Pottsville several other industries which 
have utilized existing plant facilities. 

About 5 years ago, the Shenandoah Chamber of 
Progress raised $370,000 through voluntary contri- 
butions. This fund was used to construct a factory 
building which was taken over by the Purolator Prod- 
ucts Co. on a rental-purchase basis. The company, 
which employs nearly 200 workers, has recently ne- 
gotiatéd for purchase of the building; this will release 
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funds which can be utilized for erection of additional 
plant facilities. In recent months the chamber has 
made a drive for additional funds. Any new building 
constructed will be leased to a company for a rental 
which will be based on a selling price set according to 
the number of people the plant will employ. 


The Panther Valley Operation 


A number of communities in the Panther Valley 
have banded themselves into the Panther Valley In- 
dustrial Association. In 1947 this association raised 
over $500,000 through donations. Much of this 
amount was used to pay for about one-half the cost of 
a new plant near Tamaqua, which became the prop- 
erty of the Bundy Tubing Co., currently employing 
more than 400 men. The remainder of the fund, to- 
gether with subsequent additions thereto, was used to 
erect a second plant recently completed in Nesque- 
honing for the Robert M. Green Co., manufacturer of 
commercial and hospital furniture and equipment. 
It is expected that 300 men will soon be employed 
there. 

The Saturday Evening Post, in its October 31 issue, 
featured an interesting article relating to the industrial- 
development activities of the Panther Valley, en- 
titled, ‘“The Valley That Came Back to Life.” 

Mauch Chunk and East Mauch Chunk, while 
theoretically a part of the Panther Valley, have or- 
ganized their own joint venture known as the In- 
dustrial Commission. It is currently raising funds 





New Pennsylvania Peerless Products Co. plant at Mar Lin near 
Pottsville, Pa., financed and built by the Pottsville Industrial 
Development Corp. 


through a “Nickel-a-Week Plan.’ This plan calls 
for contributions of 5 cents each week for 5 years from 
all 6,000 inhabitants of the community—men, women, 
and children alike. While the plan has been in 
existence for only a short time, the results have been 
gratifying. 

A number of other towns in the county such as 
Ashland, Minersville, and Pine Grove have acted 
independently to improve their economic condition. 


Uniontown-Connellsville 


ceiiisiains labor surpluses have been building up 
for many years in the Uniontown-Connellsville labor 
market area, comprising Fayette County, as a result 
of the long-term decline in bituminous-coal-mining 
and beehive-coke-producing operations. 


The nearness and accessibility of industrial Greater 
Pittsburgh has enabled at least 10,000 Fayette County 
residents to commute to jobs outside their home 
county. Large numbers of young people have left 
home in search of jobs elsewhere. In spite of this, 
Fayette County has had an average of 8 to 12 percent 
of its employable persons out of work. The task of 
acquiring sufficient new industries of a diversified 
nature to provide jobs for the unemployed still re- 
maining in the area is a difficult one. 


About 2 years ago the Uniontown Chamber of Com- 
merce made a beginning by undertaking a program of 
bringing in new industry. An industrial fund was 
organized, and in 1951 about $225,000 was subscribed 
and collected. About $80,000 of the total was in 
the form of outright gifts and the balance was loaned 
by individuals and businesses for use by the fund, with 
expectation of eventual repayment. The fund was to 
have the use of the money for 10 years. 
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Early in 1952 an agreement was concluded with the 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. to locate a plant in 
Uniontown to manufacture water meters. The Indus- 
trial Fund, with the aid of borrowed money, was to 
erect a building to Rockwell specifications. The 
firm would take the building on a 10-year rental with 
options to renew for 50 years. This building, costing 
about $640,000, is nearing completion. Approxi- 
mately 200 men and women will be employed in 
production work. 

Early in 1953 an agreement was reached with 
Gallet Knitting Mills, Inc., of Penncraft to locate a 
new mill in Uniontown, the building to be erected by 
the fund under terms similar to the Rockwell agree- 
ment. This building will be completed about January 
1, 1954, at a cost of $140,000. About 125 to 150 
workers, mostly women, will be employed in the 
manufacture of men’s and women’s full-fashioned 
sweaters. 

Two small industries employing about 500 workers 
have also been started without help from the fund. 
Community leaders feel that a beginning has been 
made, though only a small one, and that untiring 
effort will be needed to reach the goal of sufficient 
diversified industry. 





Altoona 


= 100 yEARS Altoona has had the distinction of 
being the home of the world’s largest railroad shops, 
the Altoona Works of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Domination of this one industry has, however, meant 
that Altoona’s wage earners had jobs only as long as 
the works was busy. In recent years, largely as a 
result of adoption of diesel locomotives, this giant 
industry has drastically reduced operations and unem- 
ployment has become a problem. When _ layoffs 
occurred, no other industries were available to take 
up the slack; experienced as the workers were, their 
skills could not be used. 

Altoona went to work on the problem of diversifying 
its industrial economy through the attraction of many 
new smaller factories producing a variety of goods and 
products. Following earlier efforts that had met with 
modest success, a concerted industrial expansion drive 
was launched in 1949. Sparked by the unusual 
leadership, ability, and teamwork of many of the com- 
munity’s outstanding citizens and organizations, and 
backed by the cooperative guidance of its financial 
institutions, a fund of one-half million dollars was 
raised by subscription pledges of business, professional, 
and civic groups which were payable over a 5-year 
period. This fund, raised through the “Altoona 
Industrial Payroll Insurance Plan,’ was primarilv 
intended for use in constructing new factories for sale 
or lease to new industries. Thus far, four new plants 
have been built and put into operation, providing 
900 new jobs. The Butterick Co. plant was the first 
one constructed, and was followed in quick succession 
by the financing and construction of the present plant 
of SKF Industries, and factories for the National 
Radiator Co. and the Butcher & Hart Manufacturing 
Co. (See photograph.) A fifth plant is now being 
erected for the Altoona Shoe Co., which will make 
available an additional 400 new jobs. 

As a further result of the industrial promotional 
efforts put forth, a number of other new manufacturing 
firms have been brought into the area. The Penn- 
sylvania Shoe Co., which now employs nearly 500 
workers, was attracted to the area and housed in the 
vacant plant space made available by the building 
of the new SKF plant. Other smaller manufacturing 
industries were also acquired, among them being the 
American Steel Fabricators plant, which employs over 
100 workers. In addition, several other nearby com- 
munities have financed and built new plants for new 
industries. Tyrone built a shell and bomb-parts 
plant for John R. Wald Co., providing 150 jobs, and 
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New Butcher & Hart Manufacturing Co. plant at Altoona, Pa.— 
1 of the 5 plants financed and built for new industries through 
the Altoona industrial payroll insurance plan. 


Martinsburg erected from the proceeds of a commu- 
nity bond sale the Martinsburg Shoe Factory which 
employs nearly 400 workers. 

The cumulative effect of all of these achievements 
has boosted annual industrial payrolls in the area by 
more than $8 million. 

On top of these accomplishments, there have been 
recent developments in the Altoona area’s basic rail- 
road industry which add additional zest to its indus- 
trial renaissance. The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
begun construction of a $12-million car shop and 
reclamation shop at nearby Hollidaysburg, and has 
been greatly expanding its diesel locomotive repair 
and maintenance program in Altoona. 


x * * 


The preceding paragraphs present a mere sampling 
of the work and achievements of the scores of Penn- 
sylvania communities that are engaged in similar 
activities. Much more could be written about the 
efforts and successes of other localities. As has been 
illustrated above, the local community self-help cam- 
paigns have produced remarkable results, full credit 
for which rests entirely with the thousands of civic- 
minded and public-spirited citizens who have con- 
tributed freely of their time, effort, talent, and money 
for the betterment of their local communities in the 
true democratic American way. They are fully aware 
that their toil is not done because they know that com- 
munity industrial development is a process that 
requires long, continuous, hard work. 
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Mate Recognition of 





ow best may an area approach the all-important 

problem of providing a stable economy with 

reasonably full all-year employment for its ex- 
panding labor force? In particular, just what is the 
best method of attack where the main pursuits are 
“seasonal” in character and where new industries 
face the difficulties of distant markets and a shortage 
of risk capital. 

Out in the Far West, with the best stand of timber 
in the country and with many other undeveloped 
resources, Oregon has been searching for realistic 
answers to these questions for many years. Not that 
the growing State has not done well for the thousands 
who have found within its borders most of the ele- 
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Loading Douglas-fir logs at a logging operation in western Oregon for transport to the sawmill. Logging trucks and trailers, similar 
to those shown, are used to move logs over both private roads and public highways throughout the State. 


Local Employment Problems 


Chairman, Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission 


By T. MORRIS DUNNE 


ments that go to make up “good living.” But its 
leaders believe that still better conditions may be 
brought about by an orderly and profitable economic 
development throughout the entire State. 

In this belief, and with the strong support of Gov. 
Paul Patterson, the 1953 legislature created the 
Oregon Development Commission. Composed of 
representative citizens, this organization was not de- 
signed to encroach on chamber of commerce activities 
in attracting new industries but was given the task 
of enlisting communities, State agencies, and other 
groups in a program that would be shared by the 
entire commonwealth. 
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This aerial view of the Youngs Bay Lumber Co. mill at Roseburg, Oreg., gives an excellent picture of the many processes 
required to change logs to lumber. Incoming logs are placed either on stockpiles or “‘cold decks,” or directly into the pond 
for sorting. Power saws and planers in the mill then convert them to the piles of lumber as shown. The lumber is then 
cured in the dry kilns, loaded into railroad cars and shipped. Wood waste is either burned or processed for use as paper 


pulp stock. 


Plan Envisions All-Round Cooperation 


Possibly unique in its recognition that year-round 
jobs are not only the responsibility of enlightened 
employers, steady workers, and placement groups 
but also depend on the active cooperation of every 
community and its “governmental agencies, the 
Oregon plan is being put underway without the usual 
blare of trumpets and promises of overnight accom- 
plishments. Limited to a bare organizational budget, 
the commission expects to lay the groundwork for a 
gradual buildup that eventually will make its in- 
fluence felt in every nook and corner of the big State. 

While the actual expenditures of the new agency 
will be kept close to the initial appropriation of 
$50,000, it may be the instigator of projects that will 
call for much greater outlays. Several State agencies 
already have earmarked certain funds to be used in 
gathering and making available basic data, while 
various communities have provided or are about to 
provide job-development funds that will fit into the 
statewide picture. 

Basic in the new program is frank recognition of 
Oregon’s seasonal employment problems. Always 
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known for wide job swings because of intense activities 
in agriculture and timber during the long mild 
summers, this Far Western State has seen its situation 
aggravated in recent years by reason of the country- 
wide construction and manufacturing boom that 
followed the Second World War. 

Logging, sawmills, plywood plants, and many other 
wood products have claimed the skilled services of 
nearly 100,000 persons at various times in the pros- 
perous fifties, but a large percentage of them were laid 
off for some weeks during severe winters—when lum- 
ber demand was low. Actual nonagricultural em- 
ployment figures in 1 year (1950) were up 110,000 
in 7 months—from January to August. Add 50 to 60 
thousand farm jobs during the same period and it’s 
quite a swing—for a State with less than 700,000 in 
its entire labor force. 

But the seasonal problems brought on by a billion- 
dollar lumber industry persist. In a State with total 
annual incomes of less than 3 billion dollars, the 
estimated 1951 value of forest products was $963,666,- 
000—and probably slightly higher in 1952 and 1953. 
Close to $400 million of this went to the 100,000 
employees. Pay scales in the woods and mills averaged 
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$91.77 a week last July, giving Oregon’s production 
workers an average of $83.05, one of the highest in 
the entire United States. 


Workers Outstay Emergency 


As a matter of sober fact, the State already has made 
considerable progress toward solving its seasonal 
employment problems. With the 1940 census show- 
ing a labor force of only 453,000 and 63,000 unem- 
ployed, many scoffed at the idea that Oregon could 
absorb nearly 100,000 workers who congregated from 
the far corners of the country to build emergency 
ships for wartime use. But these workers and many 
more stayed in, or came to, Oregon during the boom- 
ing forties. The 1950 census counted nearly 617,000 
available for jobs—and many additional thousands 
have been added in the past 3% years. 

And another undisputed fact is that Oregon already 
has made gigantic steps in all-round development of 
its wide resources. Illustrative of the recent trend 
toward adding to further utilization of the raw-wood 
products is the growth of the plywood and veneer 
industries. Started in the mid-thirties with but a few 
widely scattered plants, this offshoot now employs well 
over 10,000 persons and distributes an annual payroll 
of about $50 million. Large lumber concerns are 
experimenting with the utilization of wood waste and 
many other wood products, and any one of these may 
result in adding to the wealth of a citizenry that 
already enjoys the benefits of living in one of the most 
pleasant and attractive areas of the continent. 

Still more steps toward an evening-up of employ- 
ment conditions in Oregon have come about through 
expansion of metals, machinery, electronics, chemical, 
and other postwar industries. Also, food processing, 
although long a factor in adding to the seasonal de- 
mands for labor, has extended many operations well 
into the winter months to help provide all-year income 
tor many occasional workers. Many service activities, 
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The mechanical barker today 
does that work which previously 
was done by workmen swinging 
sharp axes to cut away the pro- 
tective coating of the tree. In 
the barking machine, a whirling 
cutter head literally rips the 
bark away while the log rotates. 
Stripping the bark is the first 
step inside a plywood mill. 





some depending greatly on the growing tourist trade 
along the coast and in the mountains, also have 
developed seasonal tendencies, but this effect has not 
been heavy as yet. 

In all these lines—and many more—the new 
development commission will find plenty of room for 
activity. Although most of the good-sized towns and 
cities are supported mainly by the farflung timber 
industry, a few—notably Portland—have nurtured 
other lines that have helped spread employment over 
the entire calendar. Seasonal fluctuations naturally 
are largest in the busy western Oregon area with its 
billions of feet of Douglas fir and its intensive farm 
specialties, but even in such places as Eugene, Salem, 
Medford, Roseburg, Coos Bay, and many others, new 
industries are finding a rich field. Small as yet, these 
need but a little encouragement to reach sizable 
proportions. 

In several of these populous centers, funds for 
development and industrial surveys already have been 
raised. Organizations have been set up and results are 
beginning to be apparent. Cooperating with com- 
mercial associations, public agencies, and other 
groups, their influence will be felt more and more. 
And now with the Oregon Development Commission 
to integrate all these outreaching activities, the State’s 
continued growth at a rate considerably faster than 
the rest of the United States seems assured. 


Language of Act Wins Wide Support 


It was with this background that the 1953 legisla- 
ture decided, after hearings and conferences with 
many officials and other leaders in the economic field, 
to create the new agency. Although the State’s 
unemployment compensation commission has been 
active in working along these lines with advisory 
bodies and other agencies, it now has the added obli- 
gation to bring all the threads together and unite 
them for one purpose—to solve the problem of full 
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employment. Here is the language of the act which 
won widespread support: 

“For the purpose of broadening the economic base of State 
and local communities, for developing community employment 
by sustaining payrolls and creating additional ones, and for 
the purpose of coordinating the efforts of existing agencies of 
the State government and insuring proper statistical contribu- 
tions toward these ends, there hereby is created an Oregon 
Development Commission. 

“The commission shall: (1) Stimulate and assist local 
communities in the examination of labor and material potential 
for all types of industry; and (2) assist programs of com- 
munity employment and industrial development and assist local 
communities in all practical ways in the securing of new 
desirable industries and payrolls.” 

Also named in the act were specific State agencies 
which, it was believed, could make definite contribu- 


tions towards the program. The unemployment-. 


compensation commission was expected to analyze and 
survey local labor markets and other employment 
conditions, and a good deal of this work has already 
been accomplished. The State Forestry Board and 
Oregon Forest Products Laboratory are gathering and 
studying much new and old information concerning 
further processing and new-wood industries. | Impor- 
tant assistance is expected from recreation and other 
experts on the staff of the State Highway Commission, 
while many other contributions will come from techni- 
cians in agriculture, geology, minerals, engineering, 
game and fish, finance, and various other State 
Departments. 

In appointing the new commissioners last July, Gov. 
Paul Patterson laid considerable stress upon the 
cooperation of all State agencies and areas, and also 
noted the wide knowledge and representative character 
of the appointees. Here they are: Joseph W. Smith, 
of Portland, recreation and tourist; Ehrman Giustina, 
of Eugene, lumber; C. L. Smith, of John Day, agri- 
culture; Glenn L. Jackson, of Medford, mining; 
Chairman L. R. Teeple, of Portland, industry; and 
executive director, John W. Watts. 

Chairman Teeple declared recently: ‘Although 
we have had little opportunity to set up a program for 
the future, we have been able briefly to analyze some 
of our problems and to determine some of our ob- 
jectives. I think all will agree that Oregon’s imme- 
diate problem is one of stabilizing the employment 
situation, since our economy is based on such highly 
seasonal industries as lumber, agriculture, fishing, and 
the tourist trade. One objective, therefore, will be 
the creation and attraction of more sustaining payrolls. 
This should come both from the attraction of outside 
industry and the expansion of small local plants. 
Another objective will be the appraisal and develop- 
ment of our great natural resources. Since we cannot 
be expected to solve this problem by ourselves, there 
will be an early need for each community to analyze 
what resources it has to work with and what it has to 
sell. With the cooperation of the various communi- 
ties and State agencies, we hope to have a detailed 
program prepared and in operation in the near 
future.” 
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Purpose of the Community 
Employment Programs 


Bow program is a necessary and proper function of an employ- 
ment security agency. The objectives of the employment 
security system to maximize employment can best be achieved 
by stimulating and actively participating in the development 
of community employment programs designed to promote 
maximum utilization of the community’s labor force. For 
that reason, assistance in the promotion of this program should 
be a continuing function of the State agencies. The initiation 
of the program should include, but not be limited to, com- 
munities experiencing heavy unemployment and those suffering 
from chronic economic problems. The program might well 
be encouraged in communities where a current review of the 
economy indicates that in the future unemployment will 
increase. There are few, if any, communities where there 
does not exist in some form a basic employment problem. 
For example, there are many communities which have expe- 
rienced a long-range decline of employment opportunities 
although the situation is not yet of an emergency nature. 
There are many other communities whose economy is depend- 
ent on a single industry; in those communities the imbalance 
in their economy presents a constant threat. There are still 
other communities which periodically suffer from extreme 
seasonal fluctuation in their employment levels. There are 
communities in which the “industrial climate’—that is, 
industrial facilities and service and other ingredients of a 
sound economy—retards the community in development of 
its employment opportunities. 

In certain sections of the country there are communities in 
which the population and labor force are growing so rapidly, 
as the result of inmigration and new entrants into the labor 
market, that it is a continuing problem for the community to 
provide sufficient job opportunities. These are among the 
kinds of employment problems which can best be attacked by 
concerted community action. 

The committee believes that action should be taken at the 
State level to (1) encourage the formation of committees, 
(2) provide them with technical assistance, and (3) participate 
in economic surveys initiated by local development committees 
and organizations which are basic to the development of 
programs to promote job opportunities. The committee is of 
the opinion, however, that basically this program must be 
initiated and operated by local groups in the specific communi- 
ties. Community employment programs should be of a 
continuing nature if employment stabilization is to be main- 
tained.—From Final Report of the Committee on Full Employment 
Programs to the National Executive Committee of the Interstate Con- 
Ference of Employment Security Agencies, June 1, 1953. 








New Film on Hiring the Handicapped 
Released Through President’s 


Committee 


‘¢ AMERICA’S UNTAPPED AssET,” produced under the guidance of 

The President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped in cooperation with Universal Pictures and Bankers’ Life 
and Casualty Company of Chicago, has been released throughout the 
country. 

The picture gives a vivid idea of how the physically impaired, as well 
as the older worker, can lead us,‘ul productive lives in business and 
industry when given proper placement. Copies of the film have been 
supplied to all television outlets throughout the country, and others are 
being made available, through State Committees on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped, for showing at service-club meetings and 
other group sessions. 
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Plenty of room to breathe for this beautiful structure of the Mutual Insurance Co. ideally located in the rolling countryside of 
Utica, N. Y. Note parking space rear and right. 


Job Expansion 


Through Industry Diversification 


faa TICA IS LICKED!’ That was the pessimistic 
U story on everyone’s lips more than a century 
ago—in 1846. Unemployment was high. 

Store sales were low. Outmigration was common. 
Gloom had indeed settled on the business community. 

But in that same year, a group of businessmen with 
faith in the community’s future got together and set 
up a corporation to start a new enterprise in the 
area. They wanted to utilize a new industrial 
method—the use of steam in textile manufacturing. 
Histories point to this as a turning point in the in- 
dustrial development of the area. 

Oddly enough, a hundred years later, in 1946, 
another group would be getting together to discuss 
the community’s interests in a situation that the Wall 
Street Journal headlined as an “‘industrial revolu- 
tion.” The big textile industry which grew from that 
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By CHARLES L. FINCH 
Manager, Utica Office 
New York State Division of Employment 


1846 burst of local initiative was fading away. The 
man'on the street had given up; sales branches of 
national firms were moving out; welfare and unem- 
ployment insurance rolls were high; retail trade was 
at a low ebb; youngsters just out of school were leav- 
ing town. Everyone agreed that something had to 
be done. The Employment Service wrote and talked 
about the labor market, sketching a black-and-white 
picture of how many jobs were needed for the men in 
the community. The war was over, the boys were 
back, but there were no jobs for them. Utica was a 
woman’s town! In 1946 the textile trend was to the 
South. Textile firms that remained in the area were 
hiring mostly women. Utica once had 10,000 textile 
jobs, but by 1946 everything pointed to a sharp drop 
in this figure. 

This was the dismal picture on July 1, 1946, when 
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On the Team. ES Marshatled the Facts 





the Industrial and Business Development Division of 
the Chamber of Commerce was set up. In charge was 
a dynamic personality, Vin Corrou, fresh from a sales 
manager’s position and with a background of years 
of experience in selling ideas to people in the political 
arena. The volunteer leadership came from a hard- 
selling Jim Capps, who runs the largest men’s store 
in the town. The development division decided that 
something should happen . . . and it did! 

It was a year and a half before the “ice jam’’ broke. 
All through the activities there was that magic 
formula—cooperation. It took the whole community 
team to get the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. to locate 
its new plant in Utica. An industrial corporation 
was formed which bought and gave to the tool 
company a 77-acre site on which to locate its 500,000- 
square-foot plant. The town officials promised a new 
read. City officials promised water and _ sewers. 
Lawyers furnished cost-free services. Real-estate men 
arranged for housing, without fees. ‘Transportation 
firms made special surveys. The Employment Service 
set up the labor-market picture. Schools set up 
special courses to fit the needs of the new industry, 
finally installed by January 19, 1948. Company 
officials expected it to absorb the entire production 





of two other branch plants. This was just what the 
labor-market picture needed—there would be 2,000 
jobs, 90 percent of them for men. 


Hope Returns to Uticans 


Uticans began to turn up the corners of their 
mouths. Along with the drive for new industry, 
there was action to hold and expand our existing 
industries. Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co., a local 
firm, announced three different expansion moves. 
Brunner Manufacturing (along with refrigeration and 
air-conditioning, it is in the heat pump _ business) 
added to its plant. 

Community despondency eased a little further when 
General Electric announced that it would expand its 
receiver works. Then along came a new General 
Electric two-way radio plant and a new $15 million 
light military electronics plant. 

Things now really seemed on the up and up. 
Teamwork was bringing results and on the team was 
the Employment Service, playing‘a most useful part. 
Many things were involved. First, there were reports 
on labor-market conditions. Special studies were 
made, including some on_ specific occupations. 
GE officials at all levels began asking questions, the 


“Light and line’ might be the title for this striking view of General Electric’s light military equipment plant. 
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this spreading building of the 
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answers to which were not readily available and had 
to be dug out. 

GE’s plant was one of the most modern in the 
country and community facilities had to keep pace 
with it. Oneida County and the town of New 
Hartford built roads. Water and sewage facilities 
were expanded. Schools offered special courses. 

When prospects for plant locations asked about air 
transportation to Utica and got the answer that 
there was no airport, the Chamber set about getting 
one. Now there is an airport and regular airline 
service. 

The drive and vigor of Utica’s comeback has 
attracted a number of new businesses. Trucking 
concerns located terminals and _ other facilities. 
National concerns started locating sales and service 
branch offices in Utica. 


Defense Designation Helps Area Building 


Labor-market surveys revealed that engineers and 
other technicians were practically nonexistent in the 
area. One of the barriers to getting technical workers 
to move to Utica was the housing shortage. This 
was solved when the area was designated a critical 
defense area, a designation which promoted the 
building of rental and sales units. A sizable, privately 
financed apartinent was built—the first to be erected 
in the area in many years. Single-family-home de- 
velopments with and without Federal subsidy were 
encouraged. 

The round of developments continued: A hotel 
chain was considering building a new hotel; executives 
of other companies looking over the area inquired 
about hospitals, recreational facilities, and schools. 
The hospitals needed renovation and expansion. 
Utica put on a $2,300,000 drive and exceeded the goal 
by a half million dollars. ‘There was no more ducking 
when out-of-town industrialists asked about the con- 
dition of our hospitals. 

The city’s schools, too, were in need of renovation. 
Some were dangerous places for children to assemble; 
others had not been painted in 25 years; maintenance 
had reached such a low point that school janitors did 
not dare to wash the windows for fear the panes of 
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glasswould pushout. A small group said, ‘“‘Let’s go!” 
A $5-million-dollar school renovation project was 
accepted by city and school officials when they found 
a new attitude at the grassroots. 

The Community Chest and Planning Council made 
a survey of recreational needs and community agencies 
proceeded to fill the gaps. 

Another group encouraged the founding of Utica 
College of Syracuse University. New York State 
established a 2-year technical institute. Both help 
to produce a new brand of citizen—informed, trained, 
and ready to go. 

With the shift from a textile-dominated economy to 
a metalworking economy came a tremendous educa- 
tional problem. It was brought into focus in the 
spring of 1952 after 3,000 textile workers were laid 
off and had no prospect of getting their jobs back. 
Richard H. Balch, chairman of the Utica Community 
Action Committee, made an appeal in a public letter, 
in which he said: 


“If a fire had burned the homes of 3,000 Uticans, 
you and I and everyone else in Utica would pitch{in 
to do everything to help the individuals affected. 
During the past few months a catastrophe has hit many 
Utica families, which in many ways is more serious 
than a 3,000-home fire. More than that number of 
textile workers have been separated from their jobs. 
Most of them will never go back to their old jobs 
because the plants are closed.” (See full text of 
letter in box, p. 18.) 


The Employment Service had already pointed out 
to the community that a new crisis existed in the 
job-development problem. Industrial Commissioner 
Corsi talked to community leaders and suggested five 
steps which could be taken to meet the situation. 
Here they are: 


1. Analysis of every job to be filled, the analysis to 
be furnished by the employer or made, with his 
cooperation, by the Employment Service analysts. 

2. Testing of prospective workers as to aptitude for 
one or several of the particular jobs. 

3. The persons who show specific aptitudes to 
be referred—before being trained—to the personnel 
offices of various employers. After this, they were to 
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New skills in the making. A group of machine-tool trainees 
eager to learn the new skills which are needed by Utica industry. 


undergo a final screening, including, where indicated, 
a physical examination. 

4. Having passed this screening, the unemployed 
person would enter either on-the-job training in the 
plant or training in a vocational high school, with 
the promise of a particular job with a particular em- 
ployer when the training is completed. 

5. To make a program of this kind succeed, it 
would be necessary for community leaders to formu- 
late and coordinate a plan of action. For this pur- 
pose a community committee should be established, 
including leaders from finance, trade, labor, service, 
and manufacturing. 


Community Action Committee Appointed 


Following Commissioner Corsi’s talk in May 1952, 
the Chamber of Commerce president appointed a 
Utica Community Action Committee consisting of 
some 22 industrialists, union heads, educators, mer- 
chants, and public officials—men accustomed to 
action jobs—and they got things done. The staff 
work for the committee fell to the Employment 
Service. 

After each meeting of a subcommittee, the work 
of the Employment Service staff increased—and 
there were many meetings. The fact-gathering stage 
(legwork by NYSES) brought out the following: 

Job opportunities would be plentiful during the 
coming 12 months, but the skills of textile workers 
had little in the way of convertibility (the exception 
was the loomfixer who had handled metalworking 
tools). 

There was no provision for training, the kind needed 
by industry to aid in the conversion of textile workers 
to metal and electronics workers. However, facilities 
for such training were available or could be developed. 
Textile workers evidently had the aptitudes neces- 
sary to learn the new jobs. 
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As a temporary expedient, local firms could expand 
employment if additional subcontracts could be 
obtained. 

The fact-gathering stage was a short one. Dead- 
liaes that looked impossible were met because coop- 
eration was complete within the Employment Service 
and throughout the community. A sense of the urg- 
eacy of the situation was evident in all of the meetings 
and contacts in the community. 

Key to the transition was in breaking the skill bottle- 
neck in machine-tool operation and electronic tech- 
nical jobs. An industry committee outlined in detail 
the basic machine-tool course which would give them 
what they needed. Schools figured out how the job 
could be done. A “Johnny-Get-Ahead” pamphlet 
a reporter thought this up—(see cut page 19) was born 
during a campaign to sell workers on the idea of getting 
ahead through additional training. ES staff had the 
task of screening trainees through the use of inter- 
viewing and testing techniques. ‘Trainee output was 
matched with employer demand so that training 
facilities were not wasted. The medical society set 
up a committee to administer free medical examina- 
tions so that those who were given the training would 
be acceptable to the various industries. All of the 


To Utica Area Employers: 

This is not an ordinary letter so I hope you will read tt. 

If a fire had burned the homes of 3,000 Uticans, you and I and every- 
one else in Utica would pitch in to do everything to help the individuals 


affected. During the past few months a catastrophe has hit many 
Utica families, which in many ways is more serious than a 3,000-home 


fire. More than that number of textile workers have been separated 
from their jobs. Most of them will never go back to their old jobs 


because the plants are closed. 


The purpose of this letter is to ask for your cooperation on the problem 
of getting these workers back into jobs. As you know, I am chairman 
of a committee which has taken on the task of seeing what can be done. 
However, you know as well as I do that no committee work can really 
solve this problem. It is going to take the cooperation of everyone in 
Utica. 


Right now we have the facts concerning the kinds of work these dis- 
placed textile workers can do. We know that the larger industries will 
not be able to absorb all of these workers. Information concerning these 
workers is on file at the Employment Service, and includes a summary of 
the work history and of the aptitudes these workers have for many different 
types of work apart from the textile industry. 


Here’s how you can help. Consider these former textile workers when 


you are hiring by telling the Employment Service about any needs for 


workers which you have. The Employment Service will refer workers 
to you on the basis of what you tell them about the job opening to be filled. 
They will follow your specifications when you call them at 4-81617. 


Everyone in the Utica area has a stake in this program. If these 
workers are out of work for any length of time many will become public 
charges of the city or the county. To a merchant, it may mean more 
purchasing power when more get jobs. To every segment of our economy, 
this 1s an important matter. 


With this in mind, I ask you in the name of the Utica Community 
Action Committee to place this high on your list of things you will do— 
it’s to your advantage. 


Sincerely yours, 
RicHARD H. Batcnu, Chairman, 
Utica Community Action Committee. 
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This is the cover of a folder produced by the Utica Commu- 
nity Action Committee used in Utica’s ‘‘ Johnny-Get-Ahead”’ 
campaign to attract trainees to the machine-tool training 
courses. Trainees were given actual experience on lathes, 
milling machines, planers, and shapers; blueprint reading; 
and the use of measuring instruments necessary in the trade 
like micrometers, snap gages, hardness testers, and others. 


Johnny-Get-Ahead points fo... 


Utica 


industry 


AF Another panel of the “Johnny-Get-Ahead” folder giving 
pertinent facts about the machine-tool training courses. 
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training program 
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. No experience in machine tool operation is necessary, but if additional 


. Courses are given at night and late afternoon, so you can work and 


For machine tool training you must be a man between 17 and 55. 
Go to the New York State Employment office at 508 Charlotte Street in 
Utica, where.you will be interviewed and given further instructions. 


training will help you advance, you should apply. 


learn at the same time. 








trainees who wanted jobs got them. Since key jobs 
were filled more readily following the training given, 
absorption of unskilled workers was accelerated. 
Industry representatives also designed an electronics 
technician course. 

The training subcommittee head, Arthur S. Cotins, 
an advertising-agency executive, expressed the opinion 
that the work of the committee marks the turning point 
in the industrial history of Utica. He recalled that 
years back local industrialists decided not to encourage 
training for their employees lest it make them want to 
get into better jobs. But attitudes have changed. 
‘Today,’ he said, ‘“‘we have definite proof that in- 
dustry representatives are interested in workers im- 
proving themselves. This committee has stimulated 
workers to get more training in a variety of fields, not 
just the courses we have developed. The effect of this 
was way beyond the courses we have set up, because 
once this concept was grasped by a small group the 
idea spread. The success story of these individuals 
will carry on in the minds of everyone for years.” 

Interestingly enough, the training program included 
use of the 2-year terminal institute (now Mohawk 
Valley Technical Institute), Utica College, and area 
high schools. All of the institutions adapted their 
programs to fit the exact needs of industry; this in 
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preference to initiating courses which the schools 
presumed industry needed. 


What Does All This Add Up To? 


The Utica experience certainly proves one thing: 
Employment development has to come from the grass- 
roots. Leadership to spark the moves is needed, but 
real “‘punch” comes when the man in the street under- 
stands what the problem is and why action is needed. 
In Utica, the need for what might be called commu- 
nity. counseling by the Employment Service was devel- 
oped. The process is none too different from that 
found to be sound in helping the individual make an 
occupational choice. The problem was defined, the 
related facts were accepted and understood, and a 
plan of action was agreed upon. Following World 
War II, the local office defined the problem—the 
need for job development—through labor-market 
stories sometimes headlined in this dramatic way: 
“Utica needs 3,000 jobs for men!” or “Utica is still a 
woman’s town!” 

When action was needed and wanted by everyone, 
the Employment Service became the fact-gathering 
nerve center for the Community Action Committee: 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Promotion of Job Opportunities 
in Missouri Valley States 


By HOMER FREEMAN 
Labor Market Analyst, Region IX 


HE sun did not shine today upon the same Mis- 
di souri River Valley as it shone upon yesterday. 

Nor will it shine tomorrow upon the same valley 
as it did today. As Heraclitus stated it so aptly many 
years ago, ““No one ever steps in the same river twice.” 
For everything, including human nature, change is 
inescapable. 

The discussion that follows is concerned with the 
major changes that are taking place in the Missouri 
Basin. Some of these changes are weakening the 
region’s economic structure. Others are potentially 
good and hold promise for the future. No attempt 
is made to exhaust the subject. Among many’ pos- 
sibilities, only a few of the more-striking changes have 
been selected for consideration. Among several 
possible ways to deal with these changes, the article 
presents only a general avenue of approach. 


The Features of the Basin 


It seems appropriate by way of further introduction 
to sketch a few features of the basin. The river itself 
is the longest in North America, stretching 2,460 miles 
from the mountains in southwest Montana to its 
confluence with the Mississippi near St. Louis. When 
not in flood stage, it appéars to the casual observer as 
a large placid stream. In flood stage, however, it is 
wild and ruthless. Since 1883 its 13 high floods have 
claimed nearly 300 lives and have destroyed property 
valued at billions of dollars. The river rises and falls 
swiftly and is noted for sudden and unexpected shifts 
in its channel. This makes it a treacherous river to 
navigate. Only the people residing along its banks 
who have seen their fields quickly inundated by 
water, or their homes washed away by its current, can 
begin to comprehend the meaning of its relentless 
power. 

The Missouri Basin covers about one-sixth of the 
continental United States. On the east it includes 
the southwest corner of Minnesota, a large part of 
western Iowa, and most of Missouri. In the central 
tier of States are to be found a substantial part of 
North Dakota, nearly all of South Dakota, all of 
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Nebraska, and most of Kansas. On the west the basin 
embraces a major share of Montana and Wyoming 
and the northeast part of Colorado. 

The basin’s economy is predominantly agricultural. 
Its farms produce about one-third of the bread grains, 
one-fifth of the beef, one-fourth of the pork, one- 
fourth of the mutton, and ‘nearly one-third of the wool 
marketed in the country. 

From the time the settlers first turned over the 
prairie sod, the people of the region have experienced 
many economic disasters as well as periods of pros- 
perity. Many of the hardships have resulted from 
climatic conditions—cold winters, hot summers, and 
low variable rainfall. In past years prairie fires, 
grasshopper plagues, and hailstorms have destroyed 
crops with alarming frequency. 


The More-Prosperous Years 


Above-average prosperity has reigned over most of 
the area during the past several years. Until recent 
months at least the comparatively high income from 
agricultural commodities, an above-average rainfall, 
the worldwide demand for food, and international 
tensions have combined to raise the basin’s economic 
level appreciably. During these more-prosperous 
years the rate of unemployment has been unusually 
low. At the time of the 1950 census, for example, 
when unemployment for the country as a whole 
totaled nearly 5 percent of the labor force, the rate 
for the 10 basin States averaged about 3 percent. 
During the first 6 months of this year insured unem- 
ployment among the 10 basin States has averaged 
nearly 20 percent below the ratio for the remainder 
of the Nation. 

In an economic setting which pictures a relatively 
prosperous agricultural background, a rising manu- 
facturing payroll, and nearly minimum unemploy- 
ment, it is easy to become complacent about the future. 
In a prolonged period of economic well-being, the 
misfortunes of past years are shoved into the back- 
ground, of consciousness. It is perhaps only natural to 
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overlook other foreboding changes that have also been 
taking place throughout the area. 


Disturbing Population Trend 


Even during this period of comparative properity, 
thousands of families left the basin to seek a livelihood 
in some other section of the country. Between 1940 
and 1950 the aggregate gain in population for the 10 
basin States was only about one-third as large as the 
increase for the Nation. Only two of the basin States 
showed a percentage increase above the national 
average. North Dakota actually lost population dur- 
ing the 10-year period. This picture might be con- 
trasted with that for the West Coast States, where the 
normal growth and the influx of new residents, many 
of them from the Missouri Basin, swelled their popu- 
lation by nearly 50 percent. 

The change which is taking place in the age distri- 
bution of the basin’s inhabitants is probably as dis- 
turbing as the trend in total population. It is a 
striking fact that between 1940 and 1950 the popula- 
tion 65 years of age and over in the basin States 
increased at a pace proportionately double the rate for 
the United States. The increase in the population 
under 20 years of age was also comparatively greater 
in the region than in the Nation. On the other hand, 
slightly fewer people between the ages of 20 and 44 
resided in the basin in 1950 than 10 years previously. 
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The Missouri Valley region embraces the 10 States covering most of the area be- 
tween the Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains. Ranging westward from the 
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Already the working force in the Missouri Valley 
States between the ages of 20 and 44 is obliged to 
support a larger share of dependent persons in the 
younger and older age groups than is true for the rest 
of the country. 


Effect of Mechanization 


Increased mechanization in the agricultural indus- 
try during the past 2 decades represents another of 
the area’s outstanding changes. Mechanization is to 
be welcomed. Its advantages are manifold. Never- 
theless, it has brought with it a trend toward larger 
farms and an increase in the amount of capital 
necessary to start farming operations. Perhaps better, 
but nevertheless fewer and fewer employment oppor- 
tunities are becoming available in this field. It is 
noteworthy that the farms in the basin provided jobs 
to 135,000 fewer workers in 1950 than in 1940. And 
this was a prosperous period. During the drought- 
depression-war period following 1933, it is estimated 
that the area lost 750,000 farm residents. 


Lone Industry Unable To Sustain Economy 


A hasty appraisal of the changes that have taken 
place thus far would indicate first of all that something 
should be done to stop the exodus of people from the 
region. It is a generally accepted fact that the 
economic well-being of an area is vitally affected by 
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View of the Fort Peck Dam powerplant and 3 of the 4 ouflets. 


The dam is a multiple-purpose project of the Corps of Engineers on 


the Missouri River in northeastern Montana. The project stores floodwaters, and later this water is released for beneficial uses, 
such as production of power and increased water supply downstream. 


the growth or decline in its population. Within 
limits, a rapidly growing population brings about an 
increase in the demand for goods and services which 
in turn usually results in the creation of new industries 
and the expansion of existing facilities. Unless meas- 
ures are undertaken which prevent the outflow of 
highly qualified workers from the basin, the standard 
of living cannot help but be affected appreciably. 

Since this outmigration occurred during a period 
when the present economy was functioning at nearly 
full steam, it seems reasonable to conclude that some- 
thing must be done to expand and diversify the base 
of the area’s economic structure. Perhaps it has 
leaned too heavily and t6o long upon agriculture for 
its main support. No single industry can be expected 
to sustain an area’s economy indefinitely, particularly 
one that is subject to severe seasonal and cyclical 
fluctuations such as are experienced in this field of 
activity. © 


No Depletion of Natural Resources 


This expansion, if it is to occur, must be brought 
about partly through more intensive resource develop- 
ment along with the accompanying birth of new in- 
dustries. Fortunately, the problems of employment 
and economic opportunity in the basin do not stem 
from the depletion of its natural resources. The area 
still has vast potential wealth. For example, should 
technological research lead ‘to efficient and economical 
methods for extracting lignite, and should a sizable 
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expansion take place in the oil industry, a real trans- 
formation might well occur in the economy of North 
Dakota, the State most seriously affected by popula- 
tion losses. 


Development Program Underway 


The Missouri River Basin development program 
offers a promising foundation for industrial expansion. 
In an attempt to harness the Big Muddy and its 
tributaries and to improve its watershed lands, a 
multibillion-dollar development program is now in 
progress. This undertaking, the largest of its kind in 
history, is entirely too complex and too far reaching 
in its effects to be described adequately in a few para- 
graphs. Yet, it appears desirable to summarize a 
few of the broad features. These include: 

1. The construction of over 100 multipurpose 
reservoirs on the Missouri River and its tributaries 
with a capacity of over 100 million acre-feet of water. 

2. The irrigation of more than 5 million acres of 
land and the provision of supplemental water for an 
additional 2 million acres. 

3. The application of soil and moisture conserva- 
tion measures on nearly 340 million acres of farms, 
ranches, rangelands, and forests. 

4. The installation of hydroelectric plants having 
an annual output of over 13 billion kilowatt-hours. 

5. The construction of agricultural levees from 
Sioux City, lowa, to the mouth of the river, protecting 
1.4 million acres of farmland. 
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View of the control section of Fort Peck Dam and a portion of the reservoir where it is possible to store nearly 20 million 
acre-feet of water. 


6. The establishment of a navigation channel from 
the mouth of the river to Sioux City (758 miles). 

7. The improvement of fish and wildlife habitat, 
and the construction of recreational facilities at 
reservoir sites and in other suitable locations. 

It is estimated that the cost of the projects com- 
pleted to date or presently under construction total 
over $1.7 billion. This means that considerable 
progress has already been made on several phases 
of the basin development program. Nevertheless 
much more remains to be done. Some parts of the 
project are still in the planning stage. Some phases 
of the undertaking will require a generation or more 
to carry out. 


Tremendous Economic Potentialities 


Although much of the attention to date has been 
centered upon flood control, it is recognized that tre- 
mendous economic potentialities are inherent in 
the basin program. ‘The enormous increase in power 
alone will open up many new vistas for industrial 
expansion. The irrigation of vast areas of land will 
increase the number of farms and will create new op- 
portunities in agriculture. A dependable navigation 
channel from St. Louis to Sioux City will provide 
still other avenues for economic advancement. 

Many of these economic potentialities may remain 
dormant unless a real attempt is made to develop 
them and to determine the role they might play in 
promoting the economic well-being of the area. 
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This job of economic development is too gigantic in 
scope to be performed adequately, or even envisioned, 
by a few specialized personnel]. Its ultimate success 
will depend upon the extent to which hundreds of 
individuals in scores of different communities are 
willing to contribute their ideas and their talents 
to the undertaking. 


Some Communities Without Serious Problems 


In this article ar attempt has been made to point 
out a few of the problems which face the basin as a 
whole. It would be a grave mistake to take for 
granted that these particular problems have neces- 
sarily found their way into every city and village 
throughout the area. Or, if they do exist, it would be 
foolish to assume that they are of equal magnitude 
in every community. A common fault is to pro- 
pound sweeping generalizations on the basis of a 
few inferences. Striking differences do appear from 
one area to another. 

If industrial development is to proceed on a com- 
munity basis, then it follows that each community 
should search out its own problems, evaluate its own 
assets and liabilities, and seek the type of industrial 
expansion that will best serve its needs. An industry 
which is on the decline or which does not dovetail 
into the basic economy of the locality may only bring 
more perplexing manpower problems than already 
exist. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Offsetting Economic Contrast of SE and NW Ohio... 


Ohio Seeks Economic Balance’ 


By WILLIAM PAPIER 


Director, Division of Research and Statistics 


Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, Columbus, Ohio 


SENSATIONAL announcement reached Ohio on 

August 12, 1952. The Atomic Energy Commis- 

sion had chosen Pike County, in southeastern 
Ohio—about halfway between Portsmouth and Chilli- 
cothe—for the site of a new billion-dollar project. 

The Commission, of course, had been checking 
possible sites for months. As far back as December 
1951, we were asked to prepare a confidential labor- 
market statement covering Pike and adjacent counties. 
Many factors had to be considered by the Commission. 
But insofar as the labor supply around Pike County 
was concerned, there was no doubt: a permanent staff 
for the p-oject, scheduled to reach perhaps 4,000 
within 3 years, could easily be recruited. 

For many years southeastern Ohio had been differ- 
ent from the rest of the State. During World War II, 
when northwestern Ohio generally faced the most 
critical labor shortages in history, conditions in the 
southeast were relatively calm and complacent. 
There was little war industry in the area. Labor was 
plentiful. To those familiar with the facts, south- 
eastern Ohio was an “economic problem’’ area. 
Surprising as it may seem, however, very few were 
familiar with the facts. It wasn’t generally known 
that, in a depression year like 1930, some 98,000 
persons were employed in agriculture or mining in 
southeastern Ohio; and that 2 decades later, in a 
boom year like 1950, this figure was down to 64,000. 
Nor was it known how important these industries were 
to southeastern Ohio. In 1930 they accounted for 
nearly 2 out of every 5 employed workers. By 1950 
this had dropped to 1 out of 4. 


Cultivate Greater Awareness of the Problem 


For several years we have endeavored to develop a 
greater awareness of the problem, particularly among 
educational, industrial, labor, and civic leaders within 
the area. In 1952 and 1953, for example, we as- 
sembled, analyzed, and presented data contrasting 
southeastern and northwestern Ohio at the Workshop 
on Economic Education sponsored jointly by Ohio 
University (in the heart of southeastern Ohio) and 
the Joint Council on Economic Education. 


*Based upon a paper presented before the Ohio Workshop on Economi: 
Education, Ohio University, Athens, July 7, 1953. 
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Census data for 1950 brought sharply into focus 
the fact that something was wrong in southeastern 
Ohio. Seventy of Ohio’s eighty-eight counties had 
shown population increases between 1940 and 1950. 
Of the remaining 18, however, all but 2 were con- 
centrated in southeastern Ohio. 


In outlining the southeastern Ohio area for pur- 
poses of analysis, we started with the 16 southeastern 
counties which had been shrinking in population. 
We then drew a line, embracing these and six more 
with greater-than-statewide incidence of unemploy- 
ment. ‘These 22 counties were then defined as south- 
eastern Ohio, and the remaining 66, as northwestern 
Ohio (see map). 

The southeastern counties represented one-fourth 
of all of Ohio’s counties, and a similar proportion of 
the State’s land area. They accounted for only one- 
tenth of Ohio’s population, however, This area had 
been losing ground, not only in population, but also 
in its labor force. Whereas northwestern Ohio 
jumped 17 percent in population between 1940 and 
1950, southeastern Ohio dropped 3 percent. Labor- 
force figures showed a slightly greater disparity. 
Northwestern Ohio was up 18 percent in its labor 
force, while southeastern Ohio shrank 5 percent. 


Employment in southeastern Ohio rose substan- 
tially between 1940 and 1950—a hike of 16 percent— 
but the rest of Ohio fared twice as well in its gains, 
employment in northwestern Ohiojumping 32 percent. 


What Has Been Happening to Total Income? 


Southeastern Ohio’s share of total income has been 
shrinking! In 1939, people in that area received 
$6.39 out of every $100 of income payments to all 
Ohioans. In 1950, however, southeastern Ohioans 
got only $4.49. On the other hand, income payments 
in southeastern Ohio more than doubled between 
1939 and 1950. In northwestern Ohio, however, 
such income payments more than tripled. 


Income, of course, had a direct bearing upon re- 
tail sales. In 1939, the retaileis of southeastern Ohio 
got $7.40 out of every $100 of retail sales in the State. 
But southeastern Ohio’s share in 1952 had fallen to 
$6.66. While northwestern Ohio jumped 268 percent 
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in retail sales between 1939 and 1952, southeastern 
Ohio was up only 228 percent. 


Implications of UC Payments 


Lack of employment opportunities was indicated 
by costs of unemployment compensation and relief. 
Workers in southeastern Ohio covered under the 
Ohio unemployment compensation law accounted for 
only 5 percent of the State total. What proportion 
of our unemployment benefits went to these workers? 
Thirteen percent! This proportion was approxi- 
mately the same for the prewar years 1939 through 
1941 and the postwar years 1950 through 1952. 
Benefits to workers in northwestern Ohio averaged 
$6.19 per $1,000 of taxable payroll for the period 1943 
through 1952. In southeastern Ohio, however, ben- 
efits averaged $15.19 per $1,000 of taxable payroll. 
The continuing pattern in this area, of higher rates 
of unemployment, longer in duration than was the 
case for the rest of Ohio, meant this: About two and 
one-half times more was paid in unemployment com- 
pensation to workers in southeastern Ohio than 
otherwise would have been paid. 

Taxes to support unemployment compensation are 
paid by Ohio employers with three or more workers 
each. The law endeavored to provide lower rates for 
employers whose workers suffered the least compen- 
sable unemployment, and higher rates for those whose 
workers suffered the most unemployment. As a result, 
employers in southeastern Ohio have had to pay, 
since 1942, an average unemployment compensation 
tax rate of 1.3 percent. Those in northwestern Ohio, 
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Ohio University’s Cutler Hall, 
oldest college building in the 
Northwest Territory. The Uni- 
versity Workshop, in addition to 
featuring a talk by Mr. Papier, 
used labor-market information 


furnished by the Ohio BUC. 


on the other hand, averaged only 1.1 percent. If, 
during the period 1942-1952, employers in southeast- 
ern Ohio had the same lower tax rate paid by other 
Ohio employers, they would have saved $4.7 million 
in taxes for unemployment compensation alone. 


What Did Figures on Public Assistance Show? 


Public assistance includes the various relief pro- 
grams—aid for the needy aged, for dependent chil- 
dren, the blind, the disabled, and general relief. 

We compared northwestern with southeastern Ohio 
on total public assistance costs—Federal, State, and 
local. From 1940 to 1950 these costs dropped 21 
percent in northwestern Ohio. In southeastern Ohio, 
by contrast, the cost rose 2 percent. In 1940, south- 
eastern Ohioans got 13 cents out of every dollar of 
such payments to all Ohioans. By 1950 this had 
risen to 16 cents. 

How much could taxpayers have saved if the costs 
of public assistance in southeastern Ohio had been no 
greater than elsewhere in Ohio? The per capita cost 
in 1950 amounted to $13.67 in northwestern Ohio, 
and $24.71 in southeastern Ohio. Taxpayers—Fed- 
eral, State, and local—could have saved $8.6 million 
for 1950 alone, if the per capita cost of public assist- 
ance had been no greater in southeastern Ohio than 
in northwestern Ohio. 


What Will the Impact Be? 


Southeastern Ohio, in its variation from the rest of 
Ohio over the years gone by, has obviously enjoyed 
an expensive and certainly dubious distinction. But 
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the main portal “‘So Enter That Daily Thou Mayest Grow in Knowledge, Wisdom, and Love.” 


something has happened in southeastern Ohio in the 
past year or so—something that should change the 
pattern and have a wholesome impact on the area. 
Perhaps most important, community leaders in south- 
eastern Ohio have begun to realize—and act upon the 
realization—that they have a difficult problem to solve. 

Increased awareness of the existence and gravity of 
the problem has shown itself in several ways. Highly 
publicized were the efforts of the citizens of Ports- 
mouth, to bring the new atomic energy project into 
their area. Perhaps no less significant, however, have 
been the creation of industrial development commit- 
tees in numerous cities of southeastern Ohio, the 
persistent and zealous activities of a few civic leaders, 
and the increasing study and attention being given the 
area by academic, Government, and _ industrial 
interests. 

What is the probable impact of the billion-dollar 
atomic energy project upon southeastern Ohio from 
a labor-market point of view? The greatest impact 
will be felt by four Ohio counties constituting the 
central labor market area—those in which the cities of 
Waverly, Chillicothe, Portsmouth, and Jackson are 
located. Adjacent and nearby counties will also be 
affected, but to a lesser extent. The eastern part of 
southeastern Ohio—embracing at least half of the 
22 southeastern counties—is not likely to be directly 
affected, to any significant degree. 
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The temporary labor-market impact of construction 
workers will probably be far greater than the long- 
range impact of the permanent staff. By January 
1955, the area should reach an all-time peak in 
employment. This peak means about 37,000 more 
persons employed than in July 1952. Some 26,000 
will be construction workers, and about 2,200 will be 
permanent project employees. This permanent staff, 
however, is scheduled to reach a ceiling of 4,000 
employees within 3 years. 

Within a space of 4 years, around 45,000 persons— 
including workers, their wives, dependents, and 
children—will move in and out of the area. The big 
probléms during this period will be housing and 
community facilities—schools, hospitals, recreational, 
and other facilities. 

But once construction is completed and the tem- 
porary inmigrants have left, what will be the net 
gain in employment? There should be around 7,000 
more jobs, including the 4,000 on the project. In 
other words, for every 100 workers in the area in 
July 1952 there should be about 112 by the middle 
of 1957. 


Will the Area Pattern Differ? 


This prospective net employment increase of 
around one-eighth will offer a much-needed lift to 
the area. Will this increase, and a corresponding 
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rise in population, change the entire southeastern 


Ohio pattern? Probably not, although there will be 
some secondary effects. For example, one of two 
huge powerplants, to provide about $60 million 
worth of electricity per year to the atomic energy 
project, is located on the Ohio River, near Gallipolis. 
The Ohio plant, a little smaller than that to be built 
near Madison, Ind., is scheduled for completion 
before the end ‘of 1956. Known as the Kyger Creek 
plant, it will employ about 1,800 workers at peak 
of construction, but no more than a few hundred in 
operation. This plant will use over 3 million tons of 
coal per year, largely from southeastern Ohio coal 
beds. Such tonnage will employ about 1,500 miners. 
Rather than increase coal-mining employment in 
Ohio, however, the effect will probably be only to 
slow down the long-range decline. 

Perhaps the most significant recent development, 
insofar as the eastern part of southeastern Ohio is 
concerned, is the expansion of electric power and 
the growth of industry, particularly the chemical 
industry, along the eastern Ohio River Valley. With- 
in the last several years electric-power utilities, located 
on both sides of the river, have spent or committed 
themselves to expansions costing several hundred 
millions of dollars. 

The power and chemical industries make huge in- 
vestments in new plants and equipment, in relation 

to the number of workers they employ. Their impact 
" upon employment can be far greater, however, since 
they function as magnets for other industrial users of 
power and chemicals. 


What the UC Figures Show; 


Looking at a few of our own figures, we may com- 
pare the eight eastern Ohio counties touching the 
Ohio River—from Lawrence up to Jefferson County— 
with the State of Ohio. From 1946 to 1952 employ- 
ment by electric and gas utilities rose 36 percent in 








SoME CONTRASTING OHIO FIGURES 


On a statewide basis, employment in Ohio has continued on a remark- 
ably high level. Growth of the population, labor force, and industry 
have lifted nonagricultural employment in Ohio around half a mitlion 
above the World War II peak in 1943. New records have been reached 
in each year since 1949. In the first half of this year, nonagricultural 
employment throughout the State will average somewhat better than 3 
million workers—slightly above the record-high average for last year. 


High demands for specific skills have created occupational shortages 
which are fairly general throughout Ohio. Skilled workers, especially 
in construction and in the metal trades, are at a premium. Professional 
and technical workers, such as engineers, draftsmen, teachers, and 
nurses, are in great demand. Recurrent shortages of stenographers and 
typists are also reported. 

Unemployment, on a statewide basis, has been remarkably low. Up 
to July 1953, we've had a weekly average of 28,000 claimants for un- 
employment compensation. Thus a little over 1 percent of the workers 
subject to the Ohio unemployment compensation law have been unem- 
ployed. During the corresponding period of last year—when unemploy- 
ment was also extremely low—we averaged 43,000 claimants per week. 
In other words, employment is higher and unemployment lower than in 
the record-breaking year of 1952. 
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HuMAN ASPECTS OF THE AREA’S PROBLEM 


Lack of job opportunities in an area holds down the marriage and 
birth rates. Unemployment is relatively high in volume, and long in 
duration. Young people coming into the labor market must leave th: 
area, or face dismal prospects locally. Families may have to break uf 
or migrate. The population declines. Relief may become a continuing 
problem. 








these eight counties as a group. The statewide in- 
crease, however, was only 26 percent. Despite a 14 
percent decline in Belmont County, manufacturing 
employment in these eight counties as a group rose 
nearly one-fifth, while the statewide increase was less 
than one-sixth. 

Growth of the chemical industry in Lawrence and 
Washington Counties is also noteworthy. The state- 
wide employment increase in the manufacture of 
chemicals and allied products was only 10 percent 
from 1946 to 1952. Lawrence and Washington 
Counties together, however, jumped over 70 percent. 
By way of further contrast, the chemical center of 
Cuyahoga, Lake, and Ashtabula Counties rose only 
15 percent, and Hamilton County, only 4 percent. 

True, the absolute employment in these south- 
eastern counties and industries is a small fraction of 
the State total. But if the rate of increase continues 
markedly above the statewide rate, this observation 
may be justified: The long-range Jabor-market impact 
of the growth of the power and chemical industries in 
the eastern portion of southeastern Ohio may easily 
be greater than that of the atomic energy project in 
the southern portion of southeastern Ohio. 


Population Picture Will Change 


By the time the 1960 census is published, the popu!a- 
tion picture for the 22 southeastern Ohio counties 
will be altogether different from that on the map 
shown here. The atomic energy project will change 
the pattern for several of the southern counties. And 
the industrial growth along the east Ohio River Valley 
should have a notable effect on most of the bordering 
Ohio counties. 

The east Ohio River Valley shows especial promise 
for the years ahead. What are some of the factors 
explaining the attraction of new investments to this 
area? Starting with human resources, there was, 
and there still is, an abundant labor supply. Our 
own records attest to this. 

Industrial sites were available at low cost, thanks to 
a community group which years ago organized a non- 
profit enterprise for the specific purpose of buying 
land to attract new industry, and offering industrial 
sites at cost. Natural resources—coal, oil, gas, water, 
salt—were plentiful. Electric power was available 
and was being greatly expanded. 

Movement of the chemical industry toward these 
resources in turn created a vast range of new raw 
materials for other industries. A huge market, in 
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terms of industrial and nonindustrial consumers, was 
easily accessible by river barge, highway, or rail. 
Nearby steel mills offered a further attraction. 


Local Leaders Must Spark Action 


Do industrial developments of recent months indi- 
cate the southeastern Ohio economic problem is being 
solved? By no means. Quite a few of the 22 south- 
eastern counties are neither close to the atomic proj- 
ect nor are they on the east Ohio River, and for one 
reason or another show little or no industrial growth. 
We compared manufacturing employment from 1946 
to 1952 in the 22 southeastern Ohio counties as a 
group with the 66 northwestern Ohio counties as a 
group and this is what we found: The rate of increase 
in factory employment was twice as high for the north- 


western Ohio counties as for the southeastern Ohio 
counties—16 percent against 8 percent. 

This suggests a continued need, for local leaders 
especially, to study their areas. They must find out 
whether their communities are growing or shrinking, 
and why. If they’re falling behind, they should look 
for solutions other than higher total amounts of un- 
employment benefits, higher relief payments, higher 
taxes, and greater subsidies. They must look for and 
endeavor to develop solutions which take a positive, 
rather than a negative, approach—solutions such as 
the encouragement of employment opportunities 
through new industries and new jobs. Greater in- 
dustrial diversification and wider employment oppor- 
tunities are needed in southeastern Ohio especially to 
achieve the economic well-being which characterizes 
the rest of Ohio. 


How the Employment Service 
Sparks Job Development 


By WILLIAM F. ST. CLAIRE 


Division of Development and Stabilization of Employment 


California Department of Employment 


ost people want to improve themselves and their 
| V social and economic positions. A typical mani- 

festation of this desire is the interest in the com- 
munity shown through the work of service clubs, 
chambers of commerce, and the many civic-better- 
ment organizations found in most American cities and 
towns. 

Commonly such organizations have special fields of 
interest, often failing to recognize that there is a close 
relationship among the many factors which make up 
the prosperous, happy community. Efforts may be 
concentrated on attracting tourists or new industrial 
plants; on improving transportation; on expanding 
the schools or recreational facilities; or on greater job 
opportunities for certain groups of citizens. The 
most successful community-betterment programs give 
proper weight and consideration to all such factors. 

The California Department of Employment, im- 
mediately concerned with job opportunities for 
workers in the State, has undertaken the task of par- 
ticipating in the plans of California communities, 
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pointing toward achieving a sound and stable economy 
because, if successful, this will lead to the development 
of new jobs for our rapidly expanding population and 
the prevention of unemployment. 


New Division Established 


By early 1949 unemployment had emerged as a 
serious problem, continuing high through the year. 
In December of that year, Gov. Earl Warren called 
a conference on employment, attended by some 2,500 
leaders from business, labor, civic affairs, industry, 
government, education, and such other interests as 
veterans, youth, overage workers, and minority groups. 
From this conference came many and varied recom- 
mendations. Among them were those emphasizing 
the need for an agency of State government to be 
designated as a point of contact for assistance to com- 
munities in planning for sound expansion and sta- 
bilization of job opportunities. In view of these 
recommendations, and supported by the California 
unemployment insurance act which provides that the 
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Department of Employment may undertake such 


actions as will “. . . promote the prevention of 
unemployment and the regularization of employ- 
ment ...,” on March 1, 1950, the Division of 


Development and Stabilization of Employment was 
established by the department, with H. R. Harnish 
as its chief. 

As the name implies, the function of the division is 
to assist in activities which will develop new employ- 
ment opportunities for California’s ever-growing labor 
force and will tend to minimize fluctuations in the 
level of employment. 

From the outset, the division has aimed at stimu- 
lating recognition, by communities, of their employ- 
ment problems. It has encouraged and _ helped 
communities to organize employment planning com- 
mittees, so as to develop a program to provide 
preventive or remedial action, as required. These 
committees comprise members representing all sig- 
nificant elements of the communities. Whenever 
possible, existing groups, such as chambers of com- 
merce, service clubs, and similar organizations, have 
been encouraged to sponsor the activity. The 
division then assists such groups with program 
plans—first, to identify problems, and then to advise 
and help with the many projects undertaken to solve 
them. There are now some 50 such active community 
employment planning committees in California. 

Many of the Department’s local office managers 
have become members of or consultants to these 
community planning committees. Numerous _in- 
stances have been cited by such managers showing 
that the division’s program and activities and man- 
agers’ participation in planned community develop- 
ment have strengthened the relationship between 
the community and the local office, thereby fostering 
closer community relations on behalf of the depart- 
ment as a whole. 


Division Broadens Objectives 


With the inauguration of the national defense 
mobilization program, and the resulting period of high 
employment, an adjustment was made in the division’s 
immediate objectives. The division assists California 
communities to make the maximum contribution to 
the national effort, as well as to carry on programs 
fostering sound and balanced economies. These 
objectives embrace full utilization of all material, 
manpower, and productive facilities, and long-range 
plans to help meet the needs of California’s population. 

One of the most important principles leading to the 
division’s success grew out of its early experience. It 
is often difficult to interest the most able and influen- 
tial citizens in “employment” as the primary concern 
of the community. Often a pet project is occupying 
their minds, such as a new public building program, 
housing, or a new factory, and frequently it is thought 
the department’s representative is merely trying to 
get more job orders from existing establishments. 
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Hence, in each community, division representative 
first attempt to determine the current fields of interes 
existing there and the primary objectives of the leadin: 
citizens who are working on civic-betterment plans 
Then an attempt is made to show how good jobs 
stable employment, a well-balanced economy, fin: 
schools, adequate recreational facilities, up-to-dat: 
transportation, housing, cultural programs, and many 
other factors are all essential parts of a healthy, happy 
community. 

To make effective plans, communities must knovy, 
what their economic picture is. After basic facts ar: 
secured, a program can be worked out to develop an 
area’s potential. However, unless action is taken on 
the various phases of the program, no benefits will 
result. 

After helping to stimulate interest and formation of 
a basic plan of study for the community, division 
representatives lend assistance in developing facts 
about communities which are essential for rational 
exploitation of resources, and assist civic leaders to 
arouse interest in getting action on an organized 
community program. 


Facts Become a Motivating Force 


We have found that when members of community 
groups work on economic surveys of their areas, and 
see concrete facts emerge as to potentials and defi- 
ciencies, their awareness of the need to act becomes 
a genuine motivating force. 

The division has helped more than 30 California 
communities plan, organize, and conduct economic 
surveys, and then plan an appropriate development 
program. Where intelligent action is taken on the 
factual report, results are good. 

For instance, in one small southern California 
town, the local community has developed two 
industrial tracts, one of 160 acres. A $200,000 
turkey-processing plant is being constructed. The 
operation will provide needed employment for 
200 people. 

In a northern California community, the survey on 
which we helped showed the urgent need for hospital 
facilities in the area and provided data disclosing the 
community’s ability to support such a_ project. 
A plan is now underway by community leaders for 
establishment of a 200-bed hospital. Considerable 
employment will, of course, result. 

A report we were able to furnish because of our 
close cooperation with various communities resulted 
in an insurance company’s selection (from a list of 
places in which they were interested) of a California 
town for its new branch, resulting in employment of 
some 200 workers. 

Employment has been an important item in 
numerous requests coming to us from procurement 
agencies and major defense plants for information on 
community factors influencing plant-site considera- 
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tions. We have worked on these matters with 
local offices of the Department of Employment and 
community development committees, with good 
results. 


An interesting project involved the pending loss in 
employment and produce in an apple-growing area 
because of discontinuance of purchases by the 
Quartermaster Marketing Division in favor of 
products from another State. We held meetings 
with growers and representatives of the Quarter- 
master’s Corps to clarify facts, after which they 
observed tests of apples at the storage houses. Nego- 
tiations were subsequently concluded for sale of 
apples to the Government, about 30,000 packed 
boxes being delivered. A community apple com- 
mittee was formed to assist and to foster future 
constructive projects of the industry. 


A current project involves our division’s assistance 
to a southern California community’s plan for 
light-industry development, the need for which has 
grown out of serious concern over the curtailment in 
operations of a large military installation in the area. 


Governor’s Commission on Small Business 


The division staff also assists the Governor’s Com- 
mission on Small Business, established in April 1951. 
Objectives of this commission are “to promote the 
economic well-being of small business in California, 
and to aid the defense program through broadening 
the industrial base of suppliers and promoting full 
utilization of small-plant capacity.” This activity 
ties in closely with community development programs 
in that assistance given small businesses is beneficial 
to all business and community development. Mr. 
Harnish is executive officer of this group, which 
comprises 18 experts in the field of finance, market 
research, manufacturing, distribution, and labor. 

A conservative estimate of the expected population 
increase in California by 1960 is that there will be 
34% million more people, for whom 1 million jobs 
must be provided. This is a challenging goal. Ex- 
perience has shown that much of its accomplishment 
can be attained through the grassroots approach, by 
working for community development through citizens 
of our communities. 








New Quarterly Features Industrial Development News 


N JULY an interesting and informative new quarterly bulletin 

made its debut on the industrial information front. Entitled 
‘“SAMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT” (AID), its purpose is 
to keep community leaders advised of progress in area industrial 
development and to keep them current on techniques and pro- 
grams proved to be effective. 


Prepared for the American Industrial Development Council 
by the Department of Manufacture of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the publication is perforated for assembly in 
binders. 


The American Industrial Development Council is an inde- 
pendent professional association whose members are individuals 
engaged in promoting the industrial development of their areas. 
It was organized in 1925 under the auspices of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States to promote an exchange of 
ideas, practices, ethics, and procedures in industrial develop- 
ment work. It is not a policy-forming organization. 


The bulletin presents industrial development trends, tech- 
niques, and activities based on reports from members of the 
American Industrial Development Council, and will fill a long- 
felt need for a periodical to keep members abreast of develop- 
ments in industrial promotion and expansion, as well as to re- 
port on activities of the council and its members. 


Mr. Henry Bolz, general manager, Association of Commerce 
of Decatur, IIl., is chairman of the Publicity Committee and 
a crew of reporters, has been designated to funnel in news of 
the various regions. Members have been instructed to tell 
their AID reporter about such things as: member activities, 
important industrial expansions in their areas, upcoming or 
recent conferences, new organizations, agencies and programs, 
new or pending legislation, or publications when these are of 
importance to industrial development specialists. 


The first issue of the new quarterly told about the 28th annual 
conference held in Washington last March with a registration 
of 190 industrial developers. It also sketched plans for the 29th 
session to be held in Washington March 28-30, 1954. 


Another section of the bulletin, entitled ‘‘National Chamber 
and Industrial Development,’”’ described the new industrial 
location policy adopted at the National Chamber’s 41st annual 
meeting. It favors voluntary industrial dispersion, manage- 
ment determination of industry location, and informational 
role for Government, and community initiative in furnishing 
plant location advice. 


Future issues of the quarterly will carry success stories in con- 
nection with the chamber’s program to encourage expansion 
and maintenance of Jobs, Markets, and Production (JMP). 
The ‘bulletin says that industrial development, while only a 
part of the program, is recognized as basic; that it needs case 
material on successful community programs to solve problems 
of maintaining adequate employment. The facts presented 
through the bulletin will enable communities with similar 
problems to know where to start and how to follow through. 


Other sections deal with Area Reports; Developments in 
Techniques; Programs and Ideas; Federal Programs Affecting 
Industry Location; Industry Financing Methods; and Miscel- 
laneous Publications—a listing of studies, conference proceed- 
ings, books, and articles of interest to council members and 
others concerned with promoting job development through in- 
dustrial expansion or diversification in their individual com- 
munities. 


Mr. E. H. Robertson, assistant manager in charge of Indus- 
trial Development of the National Chamber’s Department of 
Manufacture, Washington 6, D. C., is secretary of the council 
and editor of the new quarterly. 
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Outside panel of pamphlet which briefly describes the types 
of information available through the local public employment 
office. 
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Community Planning 
Begins With Labor Market 
Information 


The Working Facts 


N ESSENCE, Community employment programs con- 
I cern themselves with maximizing employment 

opportunities and stabilizing jobs. This requires 
careful, well-organized, continuing study and proper 
action on the part of the community group. 

Knowing the facts about the community is a basic 
prerequisite to assuring that a proper course of action 
is taken by the community. The plan of action must 
be geared realistically to the findings revealed by a 
comprehensive analysis of the manpower and eco- 
nomic potentials of the community. The primary 
responsibility for information on the area’s eco- 
nomic resources lies with a number of local groups, 
while the responsibility for manpower analysis of the 
community should rest with the local employment 
office. 

Briefly, the economic analysis of the area should 
cover the following topics: (1) unused industrial 
facilities; (2) agricultural, forestry, coal, and other 
natural resources, where important; (3) water, power, 
and fuel sources of the community; (4) transportation 
facilities, including railroad, highway, and air; (5) 
housing, educational, and_ recreational facilities; 
(6) availability of raw materials and markets to the 
area; and (7) the local and State tax structure. 

The manpower analysis of the community should 
cover the following labor-market factors: (1) popula- 
tion and labor-force trends and characteristics; (2) 
industrial composition of the community measured 
in terms of employment trends; (3) anticipated em- 
ployment requirements; (4) manpower resources and 
characteristics; (5) hours, earnings and working 
conditions; turnover and absenteeism. 


Local Office Has Essential Facts 


The activities of the local employment office are 
concerned with minimizing the impact of unemploy- 
ment, reducing the interval between jobs, and serving 


jobseekers and employers alike in such a way as to 


bring about maximum employment and job stability. 
The local offices are especially well informed of em- 
ployment trends, number and characteristics of the 
unemployed, hiring practices and _ specifications, 
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hours, 
employment opportunities, and labor-market con- 
ditions. All of this information is essential to any 


earnings, working conditions, prospective 


community planning. It is, therefore, natural that 
the local employment office should play an important 
role in the local community employment develop- 
ment program. 

Although many labor-market facts are available 
in the local office, they must be assembled and ana- 
lyzed before they can be put to work. As in any 
kind of analysis, the first step is to make a thorough 
review of information already available so as not to 
duplicate efforts of others. 

Before proceeding to assemble and analyze infor- 
mation for a community, the geographic area to be 
covered has first to be determined. Experience shows 
that the area covered should be consistent with the 
‘natural’? labor-market area. If not, it may give 
rise to problems in the analysis of data which will 
require careful study to avoid erroneous conclusions. 

The number and detail of topics to be covered will 
depend on the main emphasis of the survey and the 
availability of data, but the following are ‘“‘must’’ in 
any well-rounded community labor-market survey: 

1. Population and labor force trends and characteristics.— 
These should be analyzed. The population trends of 
the area should be developed for several decades and 
compared with trends for the United States as a whole 
and perhaps with the trends of other communities to 
ascertain whether the community is fast growing, 
maintaining its own, or is on the decline. Estimates 
should be made of anticipated population for the next 
5 or 10 years to determine the possible impact of 
population changes on the area’s labor force. The 
past and present extent of participation of population 
in the labor force should be determined. An estimate 
of the expected future labor force would indicate the 
number of additional jobs the community must have 
to achieve or maintain its economic well-being. 
Analysis of age distribution, educational attainment 
of the population, and the occupational composition 
of the labor force, are, of course, all-important in 
determining the type of industry that the area may 
wish to expand or to attract. 

2. Assembly and analysis of employment trends by in- 
dustry.—Analysis of employment trends by industry 
over a period of time is necessary to determine the 
industries which have been expanding and _ those 
which have been declining. Analysis of employment 
trends by months will indicate the industries which are 
seasonal and contribute to seasonal unemployment 
problems of the community. They provide an indus- 
trial profile of a given area showing these important 
factors: how the labor force is distributed by industry, 
the extent of diversifications of the area’s economy, 
and an indication of the new industries that should be 
brought into the community to balance the area’s 
economy. Because of the vast amount of information 
on employment that is available through various em- 
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ployment security operations, no organization is 
better equipped to provide continuing reliable data 
on a community’s industrial composition than is the 
local employment security office. 

3. Total employment requirements.—Establishment re- 
porting of anticipated total employment requirements 
makes it possible for local offices to make estimates of 
what labor needs will be in the immediate future by 
industry. Analysis of past employment trends and of 
current plant capacity provides data for forecasting 
requirements for a longer period of time. 


4. Trends and characteristics of the unemployed.—The 
local employment office is especially well equipped to 
provide information on trends and characteristics of 
the unemployed workers. The trends in unemploy- 
ment and the characteristics of the unemployed are of 
great importance, not only to the administration of 
the local employment office but also to the community 
group in which such unemployment occurs. More- 
over, such information is of vital importance to the 
local community in efforts to overcome the instability 
in the area’s economy. 


The analysis of the characteristics of the area’s labor 
supply should not stop with the analysis of the un- 
employed portion of the labor force. Equally as im- 
portant, if not more so, is the analysis of the employed 
labor force by sex and occupational characteristics. 
New industries coming into an area are anxious to 
know about the skills of the total work force in the 
area, since many of the new jobs which such industries 
represent are just as likely to be filled by transfer from 
other establishments as from the currently unemployed. 
Also, as the population and labor force expands, one 
should not overlook the supply of new entrants that 
will become available. 


5. Earnings, wage rates, hours, working conditions.— 
Much information is available in the local offices on 
earnings, wage rates, hours of work, and working 
conditions. All of these data are of significance to 
community employment planning. Short working 
hours may be an indication of underemployment in 
the community, while information on earnings and 
wage rates are of particular importance to firms wish- 
ing to locate in the area. Data are also available on 
labor turnover which have important implications. 
Excessive turnover or absenteeism in the area may 
require community groups to examine the causes 
for such turnover and to take action to reduce the 
factors which contribute to the high turnover and 
absenteeism. 


Nearly all of the information indicated above can 
be made available from day-to-day operations of the 
employment security system. State and local em- 
ployment offices in the course of their day-to-day 
relations wlth jobseekers and employers, with veterans, 
civic groups, and others are in a very advantageous 
position to take the pulse of a specific community’s 
general economic situation. 
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The Job Center Approach to Employment 
Development 


By WILLIAM J. ROY 


Supervisor of Economic Analysis and Reporting 
New Hampshire Division of Employment Security 


OCAL communities are of many types, each with 
Cc a distinctive industrial and occupational com- 
position. Many have a rural, agricultural set- 
ting; some have developed through the crossroads of 
traffic; while others have developed their industrial 
bent because of potential waterpower. In New 
Hampshire, as in other parts of the country, many 
small settlements and villages have grown around one 
industrial establishment. This results in the type of 
local community referred to as a “‘one-industry town.” 
Take, for example, textile and shoe establishments, 
employing both male and female workers, which de- 
veloped in rural areas of New Hampshire and 
brought about such one-industry communities. 

It is significant that metalworking plants, which 
essentially employ male workers, are rarely alone in 
a community; stitching or other operations, which 
customarily employ women, often take advantage of 
the overflow of labor in the area not required by the 
principal establishment. Furthermore, the existence 
of a metalworking plant in a community has often 
helped to bring about the establishment of more firms 
in the same or similar metal industries, resulting in 
occupational diversification and varied work experi- 
ence on the part of workers. This has not been the 
case with textiles and shoes because the special skills 
acquired in these industries are of comparatively 
little value to other industries. In addition, these 
two industries, shoes and textiles, often operate side 
by side in the same community as if they were far 
removed from each other; each has its own labor 
supply independent of the other. In this sense, each 
establishes a one-industry town in the same space. 

One of the problems or obstacles to progress is 
the opposition to new industry on the part of some 
interest groups and individuals in prominent posi- 
tions. Employer groups, bankers, and investors may 
give lipservice to industrial and employment develop- 
ment, while actually they may be opposed to such 
development because of financial interests, personal 
and business commitments, uncertainty, and lack of 
knowledge about the future. Such domination of a 
local community may quickly vanish when the prin- 
cipal employer goes out of business. In compara- 
tively large areas, interest groups and behind-the- 
scene negotiations are especially important and may 
present problems much greater than that of finding 
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an interested employer willing to locate in the com- 
munity. ‘Tied very closely to these obscure problems 
is the difficulty of financing the construction of new 
factories when old (possibly antiquated) property re- 
mains empty. In addition, political interests and 
their interrelationships with business interests should 
not be overlooked if a program of community em- 
ployment development is contemplated. 


Is ‘There a Solution? 


The question is, How can these problems be solved? 
In isolated cases, a new employer may occupy vacated 
space before local or State action is developed. Also, 
in a small, rural, one-industry town, workers change 
quite readily to other employment because they have 
little choice; either they accept local jobs made 
available by the new industry, commute long dis- 
tances, or move out of the area. Local pressures—in a 
small place everybody knows about the other fellow— 
discourage applications for relief and even make 
people hesitate to claim unemployment compensation 
benefits to which their wage credits in prior employ- 
ment entitle them. However, rapid employment 
developments in small, one-industry towns, after the 
largest plant shuts down, are the exception rather 
than the rule. Likewise, in larger communities a few 
new employers may sometimes become established 
at an early date, but usually, to bring about a healthy 
industrial condition in a critical unemployment area, 
much planning and negotiating are necessary. 


Critical Unemployment Requires Coordinated 
Action 


It should be obvious at this point that the economic 
and social problems that result when unemployment 
becomes critical in an area require coordinated action. 
In employment development, all parties should be 
active—the worker, the prospective employer, the 
public. The public and the public’s interest may not 
be articulate because of individual and interest-group 
desires. The public is represented by some civic 
organizations, by some business leaders active in 
various organizations, by the mayor or selectmen, or 
possibly by an industrial agent of the community. 
The spokesmen for the public may present conflicting 
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Suncook, N. H., a one- -industry town, a good example of a 
former textile community in a rural setting, including a river 


which provided power for the plants. Textron, Inc., took over, 
then terminated operations. Basic problem was a new industry 
to provide jobs for workers living in the area. 


ideas or fail to agree on a major program. For that 
reason, much depends on the prospective employer 
and on the worker’s representation. 

The industrial-promotion agent employed by the 
community or provided by the State is, in essence, the 
prospective employer’s representative as well as that 
of the public. (A banker, a business agent, or other 
civic-minded individual sometimes carries on the 
work of a Government industrial agent.) The pro- 
spective employer is represented by the industrial 
agent of the community or State because the latter 
must determine the needs of the employer and be able 
to find local conditions that will satisfy him; otherwise 
the prospective employer ceases to be interested. 

The worker, especially when he is unemployed, has 
no appointed spokesman or representative. The 
industrial agent is interested in determining that there 
is adequate labor supply and in obtaining new indus- 
try for unemployed workers; and in that sense, he is 
representing the worker. Civic and business leaders 
also try to look out for the worker’s needs. In some 
cases, the interests of the civic and business leaders 
and those of the workers coincide; sometimes the 
worker’s interests are minimized. 


ES Supplies the Information 


One main problem in industrial development is the 
lack of specific information about the labor supply 
in a local area and about the employment needs of 
the community. Properly to represent the worker, 
these needs and conditions must be known. One 
agency in particular is in a position to analyze the 
labor supply and the employment needs of a com- 
munity; that agency is the employment security 
organization. Labor-market analysis and economic 
research personnel, in conjunction with local office 
managers and employer-relations interviewers, are 
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Vacant textile mill at Suncook following Textron’s closedown. 
New ventures slated for occupation of the plant are: First floor, 
a plastics firm; second floor, a shoe company; and third floor, 
a textile yarn mill. 


in the most favorable position to ascertain community 
needs. These employment security workers know 
about the industrial and occupational characteristics 
of the area, and about the types of labor that are 
available. Potential labor supply is determined and 
analyzed with relation to probable wage and employ- 
ment benefits to be provided by a prospective em- 
ployer. 

In New Hampshire, such information is provided 
by the Economic Analysis and Reporting Section to 
industrial agents, bankers, real estate promotion 
agents, and to individual employers. In addition to 
approximate labor force and unemployment by sex, 
estimates of potential labor supply (including incom- 
muting and inmigration) are determined for prospects. 
The probable area of commuting is determined on the 
basis of wages to be provided. Entry and other wage 
rates in the local and adjoining areas and prevalence 
of unionization and other conditions are set forth. 
In some instances information regarding labor supply 
is the principal need of a prospective employer. 

Such information is provided in written form for 
Goyernment officials, and employment security work- 
ers have given time to discussing labor supply and 
related information with company representatives as 
well as private agents engaged in industrial promotion. 

The employment security or employment service 
organization is in a position to understand the needs 
of both worker and employer, and thereby help the 
local community. 


48 Job Centers 


To present and explain local labor-market infor- 
mation and to develop greater community participa- 
tion in employment development, the State of New 
Hampshire was divided into local community areas 
known as job centers by the State Planning and De- 
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velopment Commission and the Division of Employ- 
ment Security. These job-center areas consist of 
small and large communities of one or more of the 
257 New Hampshire towns. Within these local areas 
workers customarily work as well as live and seek 
enjoyment. Workers in these job-center areas largely 
walk to work or ride short distances by car or bus. 
Interrelationship and dependency for employment on 
a neighboring town helped to determine boundaries, 
but the existence of joint community effort and in- 
dustrial development organizations was also an im- 
portant consideration. In this way New Hampshire 
became 48 job centers.” Each one of these areas may 
not be conscious of its existence as a local area but 
generally there are active civic groups and industrial 
development organizations. The absence of signifi- 
cant unemployment in many parts of the State has 
lessened the need for active industrial organizations. 
However, more than half of the job-center areas have 
‘industrial development corporations” and ‘“‘founda- 
tions.”” Some areas recognized the need for coordi- 
nated effort; and followed closely job-center infor- 
mation and analysis, until a new employer was 
obtained and unemployment ceased to be significant. 

One principal advantage in making job-center-area 
comparisons is the emphasis on problem areas. Much 
more attention and constructive action have been 
given by individuals and interest groups in recent 
years to these problem areas, largely because they 
have been clearly identified by job-center analysis. 
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City of Manchester—a former Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., textile mill in the foreground which was modernized by Textron, Inc. It 
was vacated in 1952 and recently purchased by a large electronics manufacturing company; much employment development 
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This is one of the most important uses of labor- 
market information because unless new jobs are de- 
veloped when a firm goes out of business, many 
workers have no chance to obtain local reemployment. 


Selected Illustrations 


Two job-center areas have been selected as illus- 
trations: the metropolitan city of Manchester and 
the nearby one-industry (textile) town of Suncook. 
This metropolitan area has had labor surplus prob- 
lems since the Amoskeag disaster in the early thirties, 
excluding the World War II years only. Manchester 
was a one-industry town at the time Amoskeag Man- 
ufacturing Co., the largest textile employer in the 
world, flourished. Inability of this firm to compete 
with newer establishments, possibly brought about 
by the dispersion of funds, led to the downfall of the 
Amoskeag “‘empire.”? Economic chaos in Manchester 
was relieved in the late thirties by the addition of shoe 
manufacturing plants and the establishment of small- 
and middle-sized textile firms. Manchester continued 
to be a ‘“‘soft goods” area; little diversification had 
appeared. 

A neighboring local community called Suncook (in 
the towns of Pembroke and Allenstown) is a clear-cut 
example of a textile community with a rural setting, 
including a river that provided power for a mill. 
This textile plant employed over three-fourths of all 
the workers engaged in manufacturing in Suncook. 
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Purchased by Textron, Inc., in September 1943 its 
operation was terminated by that company in 1952. 

These two communities, Manchester and Suncook, 
are discussed in this report because the important 
economic and social problems that develop are not 
evident on examining one area alone. At first glance 
the city of Manchester appears to have advantages 
for economic development because of its size and 
organizations, but there are underlying problems not 
readily apparent. Suncook, on the other hand, 
provides an illustration of an area favorable to ‘‘em- 
ployment development” just because the main em- 
ployer left. The basic problem and need of this area 
can be simply stated; namely, new industry to provide 
jobs for workers living in the area. In the Man- 
chester area diversification of industry to increase 
occupational opportunities is also a problem. (Refer- 
ence: “The Manchester Economy,” a report of the 
division dated May 1953.) 


Residents Adverse to Commuting 


Persons living in Suncook could readily commute 
to Manchester (distance 11 miles) and maintain 
steady employment provided more jobs became 
available in the city. But local employment at lower 
earnings is generally preferred to employment that 
necessitates commuting. This characteristic of New 
Hampshire communities is one of the reasons why it 
is desirable to use the concept and term “‘job-center 
area.” The term ‘“‘labor-market area” applies to a 
larger area. The labor supplies of several local or 
*‘job-center’’ areas do become available to a new 
establishment when unusually favorable wage and 
working conditions are offered. 

In general, new employers are interested in local 
wage and labor supply conditions. Considerable 
hiring and training of entry workers is often expected; 
wage rates near the minimum may be an object. 
Competition for business is usually keen, and small 
beginnings and gradual development are necessary. 
New employers expect to grow with the local com- 
munity and seek to be accepted as an integral part 
of it. Manchester has had the problem of attract- 
ing employers who were interested in these local 
aspects because in a metropolitan area they feared 
union influence on entry wage rates. There has 
also been the problem of obtaining metalworking 
establishments for soft-goods areas that lack workers 
already qualified for a new industry. 


Locality Must Recognize the Problem 


The need for industrial or employment development 
must be recognized locally before coordinated effort 
is possible. Several years ago, when serious unem- 
ployment developed in Manchester, the Chamber of 
Commerce tended to overlook or minimize the seri- 
ousness of conditions. State industrial agents were 
not successful in bringing new industry into this area 
at this time—coordinated effort was lacking. By 1951 
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local interest had been aroused, and a Manchester 
Industrial Council was organized and became active. 
Prominent industrial leaders and a union official were 
members of this council as were the manager of the 
Manchester local office (who later became its secre- 
tary) and the New Hampshire veterans employment 
representative. In 1952, a city appropriation was 
made, and later the city hired (at higher pay) an 
industrial agent who was the director of the industrial 
division of the New Hampshire State Planning and 
Development Commission. By the end of 1952, the 
textile plant in Manchester that had been bought and 
modernized by Textron, Inc., ceased operations, and 
the building was purchased by Amoskeag Industries, 
Inc., a local business group organized in October 
1936 to promote utilization of properties left vacant 
by the former Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. The 
industrial agent secured a buyer (a large electronic 
concern) for the former Textron mill and made ar- 
rangements for its purchase. Several other employ- 
ers, in durable goods industries especially, have also 
been brought into the city. ‘The success of local and 
State industrial agents with the assistance of employ- 
ment security personnel has been outstanding also 
in the Suncook area and in other parts of the State. 








Recommendations 


i’ THE result of detailed studies in connection with its assign- 
ment, the Committee on Full Employment Programs sub- 
mits the following recommendations for the consideration of the 
executive committee: 


1. Program responsibility—The committee recommends that 
the Interstate Conference reaffirm to the various States its 
recognition of the community employment program as an 
important and basic responsibility in the administration of 
State employment security programs. 


2. Action by States——The committee recommends that the 
Interstate Conference urge upon the States the necessity for 
taking prompt action to revitalize this program. 


3. Local committees—The committee recommends that the 
Interstate Conference encourage its member States to assist in 
the establishment of employment committees for economic 
development and the prevention of unemployment. 


4. Reports of Activity—The committee recommends that the 
Interstate Conference urge all States to report their experiences 
and activities to the Bureau of Employment Security and the 
Bureau, in turn, make such information available to all States 
as currently as possible. 


The committee is of the unanimous opinion that this program 
constitutes a very important responsibility in the field of em- 
»loyment security administration and urges that the Interstate 
Conference encourage the States to promote employment pro- 
grams in communities where conditions warrant such programs. 


Where such committees do now exist, State agencies are 
urged to actively assist them in achieving the objectives 
referred to in this report. In communities where economic 
development is necessary to provide employment stabilization, 
the above recommended action is applicable for the establish- 
ment of new committees and the revitalizing of inactive com- 
munity committees.—From Final Report of the Committee on Full 
Employment Programs to the National Executive Committee of the 
Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies, June 1, 1953. 
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Nighttime magic at the Ashland Oil & Refining Co. operation 
at Catlettsburg. This company gathers and refines crude oil 
from producing fields in eastern Kentucky. 


NY description of employment in rural areas of 

Kentucky must take into consideration the na- 

ture of the population, its occupational charac- 
teristics, employment opportunities, and migratory 
patterns. The pattern of employment is tied to the 
relationship of these factors to economic conditions 
and to special economic events. 


Population and Pattern of the Labor Force 


The 1950 United States census classifies over 63 
percent of the State’s population of 2,945,000 as rural. 
The rural nonfarm population of 886,566 is about 48 
percent of the number living in rural areas. While 
63 percent of the population is classified as rural, only 
56 percent of the labor force is rural. The rural non- 
farm labor force of 268,029 is about 47 percent of the 
total rural labor force. 

The disparity between the percent of total population 
in rural areas and the proportion of the labor force 
located in rural areas stems from a lack of job oppor- 
tunities for women or their employment in work not 
classified as ““employment.” In 1950, 31.7 percent of 
the women 14 years of age and over were in the labor 
force in urban areas, as contrasted to 8.5 percent in 
rural farm communities and 16.4 percent classified 
as rural nonfarm. Participation rates for men are 
comparable although slightly higher among urban 
residents. 

Low-income farming, particularly in eastern Ken- 
tucky, plus a low rural female labor force participa- 
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in Rural 
Areas 


By W. GARNETT JOHNSON 
Executive Assistant to the Commissioner 


Department of Economic Security, Frankfort, Ky. 


tion rate, combine to classify Kentucky as a labor 
supply State for factory jobs despite the fact that large 
numbers of rural workers have migrated to urban 
areas or have left Kentucky for jobs in other States. 
Large numbers of rural Kentuckians seeking to sup- 
plement their income but not wishing to leave home 
permanently are recruited by food processors each 
year for canning jobs in Ohio and Indiana. Other 
rural workers supplement their farm income by part- 
time work off the farm. 

Pattern of nonagricultural work—A survey by the 
Department of Rural Sociology of the University of 
Kentucky, in cooperation with the United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows that 47 percent of 
the labor force in a selected economic area of 17 
eastern Kentucky counties was employed at nonagri- 
cultural work during the years 1951-52. About 70 
percent of those in the nonagricultural labor force 
engaged in manual work; 16 percent operated a 
business or practiced a profession; 10 percent were 
clerical workers; and the remainder worked in other 
occupations. 

Sixteen percent of the heads of rural farm house- 
holds operate businesses as compared to 13 percent of 
the heads of rural nonfarm households. ‘The more 
usual businesses operated by persons who reported 
doing this type of work were country stores and saw- 
mills. Leading professions were teaching and min- 
istry. The largest numbers of nonfarm workers were 
employed in manufacturing and forestry. Other 
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The Mathieson Hydro Carbon Chemical Co., Doe Run, Ky., manufactures ethylene glycol, ethylene oxide, and butane from 








chemicals obtained from the Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.’s hydrocarbon stripping plant at Gabe, Ky. 


industries in which they were employed included 
county, State, and Federal Government, trade, con- 
struction, mining, transportation, and service in- 
dustries. Although many skilled and _ semiskilled 
occupations were reported, most of them were 
connected with the building trades, lumbering, and 
mining. Unskilled laborers were mostly employed 
in lumbering, oil and gas operations, fire clay in- 
dustries, and in mining. Operatives were principally 
truck drivers, school bus drivers, and machine 
operators employed by the refractory and steel 
industries. Clerical, sales, and kindred workers were 
usually employed as clerks in stores and post offices, 
salesmen and general office workers. Service workers 
were employed as waitresses, janitors and cooks.”’! 
Source of employment opportunities.—The study revealed 
that for 61 percent of the households, radio was the 
source of information on employment opportunities 
during the year ending March 1, 1952; relatives and 
friends were the source for 21 percent; newspapers, 
for 9 percent; State Employment Service, for 8 percent; 
and private employment agencies, for 1 percent. 
Despite this distribution of sources, 45 percent ob- 
tained their nonagricultural work through relatives 
or friends and about 3 percent were employed through 
the State Employment Service. Almost 50 percent 
were employed through direct application to em- 
ployers and returning to jobs previously held. 


Migration of Workers 
Reason for migration.—The vate of increase in popula- 
tion, coupled with the minimum of employment 
opportunities for persons reaching working age, has 
1“*U/tilization of Rural Manpower in Eastern Kentucky,’ Kentucky 


Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Kentucky, in cooperation 
with the U. S. Department of Agriculture, January 1953. 
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resulted in a marked outmigration from rural areas of 
Kentucky. Net outmigration in 1940-50 totaled 
300,000. Eastern Kentucky, where so much farming 
is on a part-time subsistence basis, was most affected 
by this movement. 

Many of the farm migrants are unpaid family 
workers at home, seeking regular income in urban 
areas. Much of the labor migration must be ex- 
plained as a “‘push from the farm’’ because of low rates 
of farm activity and ‘“‘pull to the city’ because of 
urban employment opportunities. 

The movement out of rural eastern Kentucky is not 
of recent development. In any period of industrial 
activity when jobs are plentiful, heads of farm families 
have left their farms during the winter seasons to earn 
acash income. During these periods, wives and older 
children are left to operate the farms. 

It has been estimated that in the absence of migra- 
tion, and under specified mortality conditions, 190 
men in the rural Kentucky farm population would 
have reached working age during 1940 to 1950 for 
every 100 who would reach retirement age or die.? 
This points up the need for farm males to seek outside 
employment. 

Migration has varied depending upon economic 
conditions or special events. Beginning in 1940 and 
continuing through the Korean activity, there were 
heavy movements out of eastern Kentucky because 
of enlistments in the Armed Forces, selective service, 
and moving to centers of war production along the 
Ohio River or to the East or Midwest. Movements 
to outside employment occurred despite opportunities 


2 “Replacement Rates for Rural-Farm Males Aged 25-69 Years, 
by Counties, 1940-50,” Conrad Taeuber, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Lronemies, Washington, D. C., December 1944. 
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The Ricdeat Green Manufacturing Co. plant proudly rests in a rural setting. 
The company supplies carburetors to the automobile industry of the Nation. 


carpet. 


for regular gainful employment in coal mines. There 
were also increases in local employment in such 
activities as railroading and lumbering. Workers 
were finding work and higher wages outside the 
region. While many of these obtained skilled jobs, 
most of them were engaged i in construction work of a 
‘semiskilled nature or in service occupations where 
little technical training was required. 

Persons leaving their rural homes show a tendency 
to relocate in other States or in other sections of the 
same county. About 60 percent migrate to other 
States. Of those leaving eastern Kentucky, the ma- 
jority live in Ohio and Indiana. Western Kentucky 
outmigrants go to Michigan and Indiana. 

Work experience of migrants.—Studies of persons seek- 
ing employment away from their rural eastern Ken- 
tucky homes indicate that 80 percent of the male out- 
migrants were a part of the labor force during the 
year preceding their leaving home. Ten percent of 
these eastern Kentucky outmigrants had some training 
for nonfarm employment before leaving home. Such 
training was mostly in commercial, mechanical, and 
industrial work. 

Results of outmigration—While the outmigration of 
workers from eastern Kentucky does relieve the eco- 
nomic pressure of the region, it takes the young adults 
to urban areas, leaving a disproportionate population 
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Its well-cared-for lawn looks like deep-pile velvet 


of children, aged, and disabled. As a result of the 
absence of heads of families and younger workers, 
many children and aged parents are left without 
adequate support and must call upon Government 
agencies for assistance. 

The remedy for this condition of limited employment 
opportunities is now facing the economic ingenuity 
of Kentuckians. This is the problem of providing 
suitable, attractive employment and maintaining 
family stability at home and of placing the economic 
life of a region on a relatively self-sustaining basis. 


Outlook for Increased Employment Opportunities 


The economy of eastern Kentucky rests mainly on 
the coal industry. Conditions in this industry have 
resulted in unemployment and a general decline in 
business activity. Neither mining nor farming pre- 
sent opportunities for expanding employment. 
Chances for improvement in the employment situa- 
tion depend upon the development of a broadened 
and diversified economic base for the area. 

Kentucky’s community development program em- 
bodies the cooperative efiprt of the Kentucky Cham- 
ber of Commerce, local civic and business leaders, and 
State government services. This program is dedi- 
cated to the proposition that community self-improve- 
ment and local acceptance of responsibility for solving 
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Signs at the crossroads of a new era in Kentucky. 


Calvert City is the center of a new chemical empire. 
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Four major plants are 


transforming this little town into a young metropolis. 


community problems are the means for attracting new 
industries. 

In 1950, the town of London, Ky., a community of 
about 3,500 population in Laurel County, was selected 
as a “‘test city’? for purposes of experimenting with the 
development program. Citizens of the community 
formed the London-Laurel County Development 
Association. A board of directors was selected and 
10 committees named to develop programs in educa- 
tion, civic improvement, health, sanitation, tourist 
promotion, agriculture, transportation, municipal 
planning, business and industrial development. 

Before the end of 1950, four additional test cities 
were selected. The program has grown until over 
80 communities in 77 of Kentucky’s 120 counties are 
engaged in programs of self-improvement. 

Industrial development tours have been organized. 
In October 1952 a tour was held, taking eastern Ken- 
tucky citizens through industrial plants in seven cen- 
tral Kentucky cities. 

Out of this tour developed a realization of five points 
as “musts” for any community inviting new industry. 

1. A good, intelligent labor supply. 

2. Ample utility services. 

3. Good transportation facilities. 
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4. A well-organized community development pro- 
gram. 

5. A spirit that indicates the community really 
wants the industry. 


Development Board Created 


The Kentucky Agricultural and Industrial Develop- 
ment Board was created by the 1948 State legislature 
for the purpose of promoting the economic develop- 
ment of the Commonwealth. The services of this 
board are used as a part of the community develop- 
ment programs. One of the principal services of the 
Agricultural and Industrial Development Board is 
the development of economic and industrial surveys 
of communities desiring new industries. 

A typical survey by the board covers such items as: 

1. Population and labor—This includes population 
growth and characteristics, the labor-market area, 
economic characteristics, estimated potential labor 
supply for industrial jobs, existing industry, union 
affiliations, labor practices, and average wage rates. 

2. Transportation—Railroads, highways, and _ air, 
water, bus, and truck lines. 
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3. Communication.—Postal, telephone and telegraph 
facilities. 

4. Utilities —Electric power, water, gas, sewage, 
coal, and oil. 

5. City government and services—The type of com- 
munity government, tax laws and rates, laws affecting 
industry; city services, such as fire and police pro- 
tection, streets, and garbage. 

6. Local considerations —Housing, hospitals, doctors, 
public health programs, schools, churches, libraries, 
recreation, tourist accomodations, newspapers, radio 
stations, banks, retail and wholesale businesses, service 
establishments, clubs, and organizations. 

7. Climate. 

8. Resources.—Mineral. 

9. Industrial markets. 

10. Available industrial sites. 


Role of Local Offices 


Presented along with the economic and industrial 
surveys is a statement that “The Department of 
Economic Security will furnish data regarding 
potential labor supply, prevailing wage rates, charac- 
teristics of labor supply and employment, and 
economic characteristics for any area in the State. 
The Department’s Division of Employment Service, 
with offices in 24 cities in the State, is available at 
all times to assist in recruitment of workers for 
industry, both old and new. All local offices in the 
State are equipped to administer specific aptitude 
tests for 270 different occupations as a part of the 
recruitment process. These tests facilitate getting the 
round peg into the round hole, thereby helping to 
reduce worker turnover and training time.” 

Since 1949, over 430 plants have located in Ken- 
tucky. These have been responsible for the employ- 
ment of approximately 77,200 workers, or about 25 
percent of the net number of outmigrants in 1940-50. 
Estimated plant investment was $2,320 million, an 
amount almost equal to the total assessed valuation 
of $2,400 million for all property in the State in 1937. 

This is a measure of the effect of community 
development programs in Kentucky. 


MissouRI VALLEY 
(Continued from p. 23) 


Employment Service Knows the Community 


Obviously the Employment Service can play a 
major role in community employment programs. 
Through our regular day-to-day operations we 
become intimately acquainted with certain aspects 
of our community, particularly its employment 
problems. We know about its industrial and occupa- 
tional makeup. We have learned about its seasonal 
and cyclical ups and downs. We are currently 
informed about its available labor supply, including 
the skills and the aptitudes possessed by the people 
seeking employment. We have recent data con- 
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cerning its labor turnover problems. We _ knov 
something about the migratory habits of its people 
It is no accident that we anticipate manpowe: 
problems before they have gained the attention o: 
other groups. 

In many instances the local office has become on: 
of the indispensable members of the community team 
which seeks to promote the economic welfare of its 
citizens. Fine examples might be given to show how 
the Employment Service, in cooperation with othe: 
groups, has already helped to bring new industries 
into communities scattered throughout the area 
The spread of comparable employment programs 
offers one of the best hopes for the future. 


The Only Constant Thing is Change 


Important changes have occurred in the basin’s 
economy during the past few years. It can be said 
with equal certainty that important changes will 
take place in the decades that lie ahead. Change is 
alarming only to those who do not expect it and 
therefore leave it out of account. It is fascinating to 
those who anticipate it and who struggle to direct 
the path that it will take. The ultimate transforma- 
tion of the basin’s economy is an adventure that 
should capture the imagination of all. If its people 
will only exercise the vision that is theirs, the sun 
will shine tomorrow upon a basin that is exporting 
huge quantities of its goods and services rather than 
its human resources. 


Mutual Advantages of Technical 
Assistance 


TECHNICAL assistance is “‘one of the most effective means of 
helping peoples to overcome conditions which breed unrest, 
tyranny and war,” according to United States delegate Henry 
Ford II, who recently pledged that the United States is “‘going 
to put up every cent”’ of its share of this year’s contributions to 
the United Nations technical assistance program. Emphasizing 
that technical assistance is ‘‘a solid bridge” between the 
miseries of the past and the hopes for the future, he declared 
“the existence of vast depressed areas is a heavy drag upon 
the whole world economy.” The United States spokesman 
pointed out that the American people have “a real stake” in 
the development of vigorous and prosperous economies 
abroad: 


The United States believes in the United Nations technical assistance 
program. We believe in it because of a deep-seated humanitarian 
tradition. We believe in it because we know that the relizf of poverty 
and ignorance and misery is essential for lasting peace. This program 
is a sound investment in world stability for the future. . 


We are not interested in exploiting anybody. We arc interested in 
the mutual advantages which flow from an unfettered exchange of skills, 
goods, and ideas with other peoples. This is neither altruism nor 
imperialism—it is simply enlightened self-interest. In the modern 
world, no nation can go it alone—in economics any more than in 
politics. DEPARTMENT OF State, ‘‘Foreign Policy Briefs,” 
October 1953 
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Standing at the sign located at the entrance of the Allen Industries, Herrin’s newest plant, are: Arthur Hamilton, the plant’s personnel 
director, and Link Perrine, manager of the Illinois SES at Herrin. 


OPERATION 


BOOTSTRAP 


BY LINK PERRINE 


Manager 


Illinois State Employment Service, Herrin, Ill. 


HIs is the story of how a group of businessmen 
gig? civic leaders in a small city, through 
careful planning, salesmanship, and a deep- 
seated faith, brought new industry to their community. 
We like to refer to this plan as ‘‘Operation Bootstrap.” 
Following the turn of the century, the community 
in and around the city of Herrin, IIl., was fairly 
prosperous. This was attributable, in the main, to 
the soft-coal-mining industry located in this area 
which for a long period of time enjoyed peak pros- 
perity. However, in the late twenties the mining 
industry began to go downward and it was necessary 
that some of the mine operators abandon their 
properties because of their inability to operate at a 
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profit. In addition, technological improvements in 
the mining of coal had their effect on the increasing 
number of the unemployed. ‘This situation gradually 
became worse until. by the end of the thirties, we 
were in the midst of a very serious depression. The 
beginning of World War II and the location of a 
large ordnance plant near the city of Herrin gave 
temporary relief. Also, the demand for coal was 
accelerated by an additional need for this product in 
the prosecution of the war. 

Recently businessmen of the community stated 
frankly that although they had been prosperous during 
the war years, they feared a repetition of the condi- 
tions of the thirties unless some concerted effort was 
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undertaken to increase job opportunities and income. 
those interested in the problem. It was soon apparent 
that the problem had manifold aspects which could 
be encompassed only through the contribution of 
many individuals. 


Community Council Organized 


After many informal meetings and discussions, the 
Herrin Community Council was organized. The 
sole purpose of this organization was to attract 
outside industry and provide jobs. The council 
consisted of a president, vice president, secretary, 
treasurer, and a board of directors made up of repre- 
sentatives of labor, management and civic groups. 

The first objective undertaken was a campaign by 
this group to raise money to construct factory build- 
ings. Every business establishment, organization, 
and individual was given an opportunity to con- 
tribute. The whole town was blocked off. Com- 
mittees were appointed to solicit funds and within a 
few months they had raised some $200,000. It was 
decided to use the money as a “revolving fund,”’ the 
money being returned to the council upon a lease- 
rental basis by occupants of any buildings contructed. 

Following the organization of the Community 
Council, the Herrin Chamber of Commerce was or- 
ganized, its first objective being to make outside con- 
tacts for locating industrial plants in and around the 
community. One of the first contacts of promise 
was with the Norge Division of the Borg-Warner 
Corp. in Detroit. After several meetings between 
officials of both groups, this company decided to 
locate its washing-machine division plant in Herrin. 
However, in this particular case, instead of the com- 
munity providing the building, the Norge Co. de- 
cided to absorb this cost if the community would 
donate the land site. All negotiations were com- 
pleted and the factory was built. 

Since that time, the business and labor leaders of 
Herrin have “gone to market” for new industries 
with mortgage and plant-site money in their pocket. 
They have worked hard, encountered many obstacles, 
and made many personal and financial sacrifices, but 
feel they have been richly rewarded for their efforts. 
To date, approximately $900,000 has been raised in 
the community. The success story is summed up 
in the total employment increase of 1,854 for five 
industries—The Norge Co., Washing Machine Divi- 
sion; Smoler Bros., dress manufacturers; International 
Staple & Machine Co.; Container Stapling, Inc.; 
Allen Industries, rug-padding manufacturers. 

New and all modern factory buildings were con- 
structed for Smoler Bros. and the International Staple 
Co. through assistance by a council construction loan. 
For the construction of the Allen plant, local business- 
men subscribed to a junior mortgage in the amount 
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of $400,000, the balance of $800,000 being taken by 
the Prudential Insurance Co. under a senior mortgage. 
The group in Herrin did not confine its activities 


to its own community. After a fair degree of success 
in its own behalf, they invited civic leaders from 
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HERRIN.... 


The Industrial Center of . . . . 
Southern Illinois 


A friendly community invites you to 
locate and grow with us in the newest 
and fastest growing industrial area in 
the midwest. 























Approximately 50% of the population of 
the United States is located within a 
600-mile radius of Herrin. This popu- 
lation can be reached within 48 hours 
by most freight-handling facilities. 
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Recent circular put out by Herrin Chamber of Commerce 
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Clean, sharp, and neat in structural line and landscaping, this modern structure is the new plant of the International Staple & 
Machine Co. It was constructed by funds supplied by the Herrin Community Council. 


neighboring towns to an area meeting. After 2 or 3 
meetings with the leaders of these communities, 
Southern Illinois, Inc., was organized. This organ- 
ization has also been successful in its efforts to bring 
new industry into the area. One of its first accom- 
plishments was to get the old ordnance plant area 
converted to peacetime utilization. ‘Today approxi- 
mately 3,000 workers are employed in eight factories 
there. The State office of the Employment Service 
supplied many leads which resulted in at least two 
plants being located in the area. 

The Herrin Chamber of Commerce now has 500 
paid-up memberships and is very active. It is still 
going forward with a program of further industriali- 
zation, increased recreational facilities, improved 
transportation, and expanded educational facilities. 


Employment Service Contribution 


How did the Employment Service contribute to the 
success of these plans? First, members of the staff 
were active workers in the Community Council and 
the Herrin Chamber of Commerce. They supplied 
valuable employment data on the availability of job 
applicants and their occupational skills. Each pro- 
spective employer was routed to the Employment 
Service for employment information which assisted 
greatly in the successful execution of the plan. These 
new plants were staffed by persons referred by the 
Employment Service. In addition, the manager of 
the local office served on a committee to go to Wash- 
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ington to prevail upon the leaders of Government to 
grant assistance, such as was given in the conversion 
of the Illinois Ordnance Plant to peacetime uses. 











New YORK 
(Continued from page 19) 


It gathered facts about employers’ needs; facts about 
jobseekers’ skills and aptitudes; facts about employ- 
ment predictions and expected needs by industry; 
facts concerning the need for training facilities. 

Recently General Electric’s community and indus- 
trial relations manager said, “‘We’re over the hump.” 
He meant that the new French Road electronics plant 
had reached the projected peak of employment and 
that with the exception of a few technical employees 
the plant is set to go. 

Utica itself can now say the same thing. Employ- 
ment is high. Department-store sales have jumped. 
Bank clearings are at a peak. National firms are 
again locating branches in the town. New schools, 
hospitals, stores, and public buildings are being built. 
People smile when you pass them on the main stem. 
No longer is Utica just a “‘woman’s town.” 

And incidentally, morale in the Employment Serv- 
ice got a lift. There’s a feeling that we had something 
vital to do with Utica’s “new lease on life.” At the 
annual chamber dinner, recognition was given the 
Employment Service in the president’s report. It’s 
a nice feeling to be part of a grassroots team that 
started Uticans saying: “‘Our town is going places!”’ 
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Community leaders get together 
for the 10th anniversary of the 
Albert Lea plan for employment 
development. Left to right: 
William H. Sykes, secretary, 
Albert Lea Chamber of Com- 
merce; Walter A. Stieler, man- 
ager, Minnesota Department of 
Employment Security; Hon. Paul 

Hoffman, president, Stude- 
baker Corp.; and C. E. Myers, 
district manager, Interstate Power 
Co., and president, Jobs, Inc., a 
local promotional group. 


Oréanizing the Facts for Community Development 


By RAY L. SOLEM 


Chief, Research and Statistics 


Department of Employment Security, St. Paul, Minn. 


rat ou have made Albert Lea, first of all, a good 
, gree in which to live—clean, attractive, 

and full of civic spirit and pride, without 
which virtues your strongest efforts to build industry 
and commerce would be futile.” 

Thus spoke Paul G. Hoffman, a member of the 
Committee for Economic Development, at the 10th 
anniversary of the “Albert Lea Plan’—a plan for 
employment expansion in Albert Lea, Minn. 

The philosophy that employment planning is merely 
a part of continuous over-all community planning is 
sound and experience has proved it. Communities 
that are pushing for educational improvements, for 
civic betterment, for raised standards of housing, 
health, and recreation, also offer more fertile ground 
for specific employment expansion action. 

Most of the current employment planning being 


carried on by communities, as well as by States, is of 


the expansionist type in which the emphasis is on new 
industries, expanding present industries, or keeping 
all industry happy. Very little, if any, planning is 
being carried on to meet the threat of potential un- 
employment. Of course, where the problem is unem- 
ployment rather than expansion of present employ- 
ment, the emphasis is different and the interested 
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groups may change. However, regardless of whether 
the interest is in the positive expansion of employment 
or the negative contraction of unemployment, the 
need for and use of basic data from employment 
security organizations is unchanged. 


Basic Success Factor—Efforts of Many 


In order for a community to attack its problems on 
all fronts, it is necessary that a large number of 
citizens either participate directly in the effort or 
give indirect support to the program. It follows then 
that a coordinated, well-developed plan is necessary 
to insure results from the efforts of the many. 

This may be the basic success factor in community 
planning. The development of a practical and logical 
plan of action is the common denominator in all 
successful community planning. 

One of the focal points of any coordinated and well- 
directed activity is the informational material used in 
the planning of a program and in the measurement of 
progress and _ success. Labor-market information 
certainly plays its part in the informational scheme. 
It is particularly valuable in the area employment 
development phases in community planning. 
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Reproduced from annual report of Jobs, Inc. 


The need for and the use of data which are a neces- 
sary ingredient of community planning falls into three 
general groups. First, it is necessary to have back- 
ground data to indicate the historical trends and to 
point out the general problem areas. A second type 
is the current information needed to fit specific requests 
or problems. The third type is the data needed to 
indicate progress and accomplishments resulting from 
the action taken. 


Some Possible Approaches 


A few examples from Minnesota communities may 
illustrate the various possible approaches. Flexi- 
bility is the common characteristic of all community 
planning. This is the result of variations in the 
human, economic, and political facilities present in 
each community. 

All Minnesota communities have been encouraged 
to complete comprehensive surveys of their economic 
and social-life patterns. These survey outlines call 
for information on population and employment pat- 
terns; availability of water, power, trackage, - and 
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buildings; tax rates and transportation costs; com- 
munity facilities available, such as schools, churches, 
playgrounds, etc.; and the size and potential of the 
community trade territory. Forms and instructions 
for these surveys are furnished by the Minnesota 
Department of Business Development, a State depart- 
ment with primary responsibility for business develop- 
ment in the State. 


Employment Offices Have Basic Facts 


The material on employment and manpower, of 
course, is available in most of the Minnesota cities 
and villages through local employment offices. Every 
effort has been made to develop comprehensive, basic 
employment data in at least those communities where 
local offices are located. The great majority of Min- 
nesota cities have developed their data from a com- 
prehensive door-to-door community survey carried 
on by the local employment office in conjunction with 
the local business, civic, and fraternal organizations. 
Every effort has been made to maintain the employ- 
ment data on a current basis by using the sampling 
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methods so common in the Federal-State employment 
statistics program. This approach has permitted the 
local employment office management to think in 
terms of total community developments which fit 
ideally into community planning. 

It is perfectly clear that whenever the local em- 
ployment office has a competent and complete labor 
market informational program, it is called on to sup- 
ply not only raw data but also to participate in the 
execution of community action. 

Several problems may be present that must and can 
be overcome. One difficulty is the tendency to 
submit raw statistical data rather than an organized 
and presentable report. All efforts to “dress up” 
the data and to analyze their importance and meaning 
are greatly appreciated by those requesting help. 

Another problem that might arise is the reluctance 
to adequately interpret the area facts and to present 
these facts as they should be presented. It is poor 
business to “‘go with the crowd” when the facts do not 
clearly lean that way. 

Some specific examples of the three types of data 
outlined above reflect the approach taken by various 
communities. The director of the Duluth Industrial 
Bureau says, “There isn’t a day that goes by that I 
don’t refer to your wage and hour and employment 
figures to aid in answering questions put to me by 
employers. As far as I am concerned, your material 
is the only official labor-market information published 
in this area.” 


ES Information Shows Lack of Jobs for Men 


The city of Rochester presented a problem to the 
School of Business, University of Minnesota, based on 
a comprehensive statement prepared by the local em- 
ployment office in which the university group was to 
make recommendations on the employment potential 
in that city. The report pointed out the high propor- 
tion of female employment in Rochester which led to 
a search for counterbalancing industries employing 
more men. 

The Albert Lea local office has conducted a com- 
prehensive annual survey of employment develop- 
ments in each of the past 10 years. This annual sur- 
vey, with proper analysis and interpretation, serves as 
a guide to the local planning group. 

Because of a drag in local employment, a local 
office manager, using initiative and basic data of his 
office, is attempting to stimulate the community to 
step up its employment development activity. 

All of the recruitment devices for determining actual 
or potential labor supply have been used. These in- 
clude specific and “‘blind’? newspaper advertisements 
and a comprehensive household-visiting program in 
one of the larger cities. The household-visiting pro- 
gram outlined in a report titled ““Manpower Resources 
in a Tight Labor Market” was conducted in order to 
determine the number and characteristics of people 
not in the labor force and to discover motivations or 
incentives to bring the non-labor-force population 
back into the labor force. 
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The job of collecting, organizing, and releasing d: 
on the labor market calls for complete and consta:it 
cooperation at both State and local levels. At the 
State level there is formal and informal exchange of 
information and ideas with the other interested groups, 
such as the State Department of Business Develop- 
ment, the Federal Reserve Bank, the Department of 
Commerce, the University of Minnesota, and other 
groups. The informal arrangement is very productive 
of current and continuous exchange of opinion and 
data. This makes the area problems less complicated 
because the considered opinion of groups concerned 
with all communities is available to local groups. 

The following random listing of requests for area 
data indicates the extent to which the employment 
security data are relied on in solving a multitude of 
local problems: 

The test of a “‘release to vote”’ section of the election 
laws called for information on numbers and ages of 
persons of voting age working on late shifts. 

A desire by a large manufacturer to determine the 
equity of wage rates paid to workers in the various 
company plants was recently satisfied. 

A new service firm desired information on compara- 
tive wages for use in-installing a wage system. 

A new hospital requested comparable wage rates 
in comparable communities. 

It is clear that all community groups are looking to 
employment security departments for a variety of 
information. Much of this requested information is 
secondary data which does not come directly from 
operations. It is our experience in Minnesota, how- 
ever, that more and more people are looking to us 
for a greater and greater variety of data because they 
have confidence and contacts with our personnel. 





Report on ES-School Cooperation 


ScHooL administrators at Gilby, Larimore, and Inkster, N. 
Dak., asked to express opinions on employment service-school 
cooperation, made these points: 

1. The U. S. Employment Service tests fit in with their high- 
school guidance program. 

2. There is a high correlation between the Employment 
Service analysis and the observations of the student made by 
the school. 

3. All favor continuing the tests given by the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. 

4. All schools would help their vocational guidance program 
by this service. 

5. The Employment Service tests are more suited for an 
industrial than for an agricultural area. 

6. The Employment Service tests are not complete in them- 
selves and additional information must be obtained. 

7. The final selection of a vocation must be made by the 
student and the school should only act to guide. 

8. Guidance should be started to a limited degree by the 
ninth grade. Preparation for introducing guidance work 
should be started earlier. 

9. Evaluation of the school’s vocational guidance program 
should be made periodically.—VeEryLe E. Homutn, University 
of North Dakota, in a followup study of vocational tests and consulta- 
tions by the Employment Service for seniors, Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
County, school year 1951-52. 
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_ Labor Market Facts Help You to— 


Facts about the labor market affect your daily life. The check lists below illustrate how labor market facts can 
be used by you to shape plant policies—if you are an employer: to select the right job— if you are a worker; and 
to participate in community development—if you are a community leader. 


| Ff You are, an Employer 


LABOR MARKET FACTS HELP YOU 


| CHECK... 


@ Set your hiring standards 

@® Plan your labor recruitment 
® Cut wasteful turnover 
s 


Lay oui training programs 


Sharpen sales and market research 


Locate your new plant 


Ff You are a Worker 


LABOR MARKET FACTS HELP YOU 


CHECK... 


@ Select the industry with the best employ- 
ment opportunities 


@ Choose the skills you need to learn 


@ Find the job offering: 


Best prospects for promotion 


Steadiest employment 
@ Top income 


@® Best working conditions 


e Pick a suitable place to live and work 


Employor Werker 





EE 


Sf You one a Community Leader 


LABOR MARKET FACTS HELP YOI 


CHECK... 


@® Determine 
@ community prosperity 


@ economic problems 


@ Anticipate 
@ employment changes 


@ unemployment trends 


@ Plan 
@® vocational training 
@ vouth counseling 


® community facilities 


@® Attract 
@® needed workers 


@® new plants 


LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 


Answers these questions: 


Is turnover increasing or 


1 What is happening to 5. 
: decreasing? 


‘ employment locally? na 
tionally? 
.What jobs are hard to 


future job 6. fill? 


a What are 
prospects? 


3, Is unemployment 
up or down? 


+: What workeis need spe- 


Kong cial help in finding jobs? 


What kinds of 
are unemployed? 


Comununity Leader 


How well do openings 
and job seekers match? 


> 


workers 8. 


Labor Market Facts are available in Your Local Public Employment Office 
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Ohio Seeks Economic Balance, 
William Papier, Ohio................... 24 Dec. 





How the Employment Service Sparks 
Job Development, William F. St. 





SONS SEEDE Ghinsaginravaxiebketeadeepans 29 ~Dec. 
The Working Facts (LM))......... aaa 6 32 Dec. 


The Job Center Approach'to Employ- 
ment Development, William J. Roy, 








_ EARNS 9 re OTS IE NR 34 Dec. 
Jobs in Rural Areas, W. Garnett 

PON ncn Gs cnndapsdnnosbsbensessacee 38 Dec. 
Operation Bootstrap, Link Perrine, 

LT] L..seeecesesecccececererecesccesecsessescseres 43 Dec. 
Organizing the Facts for Community 

Development, Ray L. Solem,. Minn.. 46 Dec. 





Purpose of the Community Employment 

Programs (box--Report of Committee 

on Full Employment Programs to Na- 

tional Executive Committee of Inter- 

state Conference of ES Agencies).... 14 Dec. 
Recommendations (box--Report of 

Committee on Full Employment 

Programs to National Executive 

Committee of the Interstate Confer- 

ence of ES AgencieS).........sessseseeee: 37 Dec. 


COUNSELING 
Training Directory--Aid to More Effec- 
tive Counseling, Paul Messmer, Ohio. 16 Apr. 
Employment Service and School Join 








Forces, Marjory Bailey, N. Y............ 24 May 
Counselors Study Personality Problems, 
Dana T. Leitch, Fla..........ccccccccosssees: 17 Aug. 





Followup as an Extended Individual 

Counseling Service, H. D. Mugaas, 

NN. Dak...cccccccccccccccccccccccccscescoveccceces 22 Aug. 
Counseling Teams Help Long-Term Hos- 

pitalized Veterans, Dr. Robert S. Wal- 

drop, Veterans Administration........... 26 Sept. 











Counseling Teamwork in-- 
Massachusetts, Stanley C. Wollaston, BES29 Sept. 




















Colorado, J. Lee Johnson, BES.......... 30 Sept. 

Illinois, H. H. Weimer, BES.............. 31 Sept. 

New York, F. G. Newcomer, BES....... 32 Sept. 

Delaware, John P. Benson, BES......... 33. Sept. 
That First Job, Elizabeth H. Pamplin, 

Fla. 19 Oct. 
Counseling for Seriously Disabled Veter- 

ak Pethehe (aie iis cea sksoceginsseeetansac- 25 Nov. 
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James Cabaniss, Tex........cscccerecececers 7 
Warden Thanks ES in New York, Warden 
E. E. ThOMPSON .......secccocesevesscecoceees 8 
EMPLOYER RELATIONS 
When You Talk With Employers, Mich... 17 
A Deputy’s Role in Employer Relations, 
DP. Reidiidiner,, VO. vsiscsccsecsccscscsvessesoee 30 





EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
A Manager Looks at Employment Secur- 





ity, Clayton J. Wallace, Pa...........s006 23 
This Has Been Our Progress, Martin 
P. Durkin, Sec. of Labor..........cceseeees 3 





Promoting Greater Community Accept- 
ance of the Employment Security Pro- 
gram, Eldon G. Sloan, Ore................ 10 
What Oklahoma Employers Think of Em- 
ployment Security, Sidney Pone, Okla.. 21 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
A Governor Looks at the Employment 
Service, Hon. G. Mennen Williams, 
be, OE Dy caias ceclintendesessiidecsnessckene 23 








EMPLOYMENT SERVICE--FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 
ILO Handbook on Employment Services 
in Great Britain, Sir Archibald 








McDonald Gordon, British Embassy... 22 
Employment Offices in France, 
Frédéric Simon, France...........:s0+++0 11 





Commonwealth Employment Service of 
Australia, Dept. of Labour and.Na- 








tional Service, Australia...........c.sse00. 35 
ENGINEERS 
Work-Study Programs for Engineers.... 24 
Student Engineers Study Our Ability to 
Work Together. .....ccrcccccscccsrenceseccoes C2 


FARM PLACEMENT 
Farm Labor Recruitment (3-year oper- 
is 0 c4a0enchegaiibvenotminsase ces Gbeabouseh C3 
Making the Most of Our Farm Manpower 
Resources, Martin P. Durkin, Sec. of 








Manpower--a Basic Factor in Agricul- 
tural Production, Ezra Taft Benson, 
Sec. of Agriculture......scscceceeecereeecees 2 
Theme--Farm Labor's Place in Our 
Economy--Postwar Planning Pays Off 
Five Years of Farm Placement, Don 








Larin, BES. ......cccccccccssescsscccccccess 3 
Minneapolis Day-Haul Program, 
Irving Anderson, Minn............++0-++ 5 





Guiding Migratory Workers on the 
Eastern Seaboard, Preston R. Rieley, 
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FARM PLACEMENT (continued) 
Theme--Farm Labor's Place in Our 
Economy--Postwar Planning Pays Off 


(continued) 
{mproved Conditions for Migrant Farm 
Workers, O. K. Fjetland, Mich........ 





Building Farm Labor Crews and 
Working With Them, T. J. Royal, Ga. 
Ultra-Modern Farm Labor Camp, 
Jack L. Ward, Calif.........cccccccccccees 
Sioux Indians in Agriculture, L. E. 
Stoneback, S. Dak. and Jerry Ham- 
UtOn, COlOs....rsccocsccccccoccsscoccceccees 
Full Employment for Agvicuibaves 
Workers, L. Lane Hart, Miss......... 
Farm Labor Market Information, 
Louis Levine, BES.............0+0+ edeees 
Agricultural Labor Outlook for 1953, 
Samuel H. Butterfield, BES............ 
Child Care for Children of Migrant 
Farm Workers, Martin P. Gunderson 
and Margot Wakeman Lenhart, Calif... 
Farm Employment Days, E. W. Ridgway, 





























Building Good Leber Relations on the 
Farm, L. H. Brown, Mich. State 





College......ssssscesseseeeeses crevsebvssbeboeves 
Farm Labor Recruitment Kit............... 
When May Foreign Farmworkers Be 

Employed? ........s.sseseeee Wevcesss Sbodvessee’ 

FILMS 
Films on the Physically Handicapped, 
Charles Mooshian, Ark........sssceceeseees 





“America's Untapped Asset,” (film re- 
leased through President's Committee) 


FRANCE 
See EMPLOYMENT SERVICE--FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


GREAT BRITAIN 
See EMPLOYMENT SERVICE--FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


HANDICAPPED 

Flawless Performance (address by 
Ramispeck)....... Sidecbddbbitddcote db Adee dss. 

Jobs for the Handicapped (DM Policy 
STO cnsreeececercirqrenpipyecccccccesecsesecoore 

Hazlehurst Experiment Finds Ability 
Among Its “Unemployables,” Malley J. 
Byrd, Miss........sssescesererseererererseneees 

Rehabilitation of Civilian Disabled, Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
CONOR. .casccccdeseverecechs caged dite Spader doosee 

Theme--It's Good Business to Serve the 
the Handicapped 

Better Tools for Serving the Handi- 








capped, Earl T. Klein, BES..... nivopwc: 
The Labor Market for the Handicapped, 
Sidney Feldman, BES............esese++: 





Who Says They're Handicapped? 
Justin Johnson, Hughes Aircraft Co. 
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HANDICAPPED (continued) 
Theme--It's Good Business to Serve the 
Handicapped (continued) 
Films on the Physically Handicapped, 
Charles Mooshian, Ark.............+e++ 
The Industrial Physician's Viewpoint 
on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, Rufus B. Crain, East- 
vrvpien Mgmt iO rik 3056 <02 cccccscccscepecongs 
Service Clubs Can Make NEPH WEEK 
Roll, Elizabeth F. Drew, Conn........ 
Counseling Teams Help Long-Term 
Hospitalized Veterans, Dr. Robert S. 
Waldrop, Veterans Administration.. 
Counseling Teamwork in-- 
Massachusetts, Stanley C. Wollaston 
Colorado, J. Lee Johnson...........++++ 
Illinois, H. Bi. Weismes.cscanedecsescoccess 
New York, F. G. Newcomer..........+- 
Delaware, John P. Benson,............. 
A Goal--and the Will to Win, Norma 
Weaver, N. NEG... cccccccccccccccccescghsds 
Hire the Handicapped--It’s Good Bus- 
iness, Ross T McIntire, President's 
CONROE sic ss vecesecersscoscocosccosecccnesees 
Disability and Dollars: an Investment 
Prospectus, Mary E. Switzer, HEW..... 
Counseling for Seriously Disabled Veter- 
an Patients (box)...........:.seeeeeeeceeeeeees 
Handicapped--Potential Strength for the 
Nation, Paul A. Strachan, AFPH......... 















































HAWAII 
Hawaii's Youth Employment Problem, 
Maureen Stevens, and Thomas K. 
ee ee erie rr ee 








HISTORY ; 
The Public Employment Service System, 
ADOSER PES scree ciccnccgedscopicccentonsecsecscios 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT SYMPOSIUM 
(yearbook) 
Review Author Honored--J. D. Casale, 
WePSG Ste, WENOG a ccc csivevccwscoscccscdecdees 


INDUSTRY RELATIONS 
The Case for Case Histories, Raymond 
Be Wards BB Beiovscvevvveeesveccvecesevcakghsieds 


INFORMATION, INFORMATION MEDIA 

Workshops --Double-Edged Educational 
Tool, Charles H. Draper, Mont............ 

Exhibit--On a Shoestring, Rex P. Huff- 
MAN, GO..c-rcccvercecsesseces ences eonccsevon cece 


IN MEMORIAM 
WES Bc Pe sb cerccccbdnccstovcdsoccseseces 


LABOR DEPARTMENT 
Members of Advisory Committee of 
Daapt. C6 LitOF s veccng.csccceccccsccccch dees 
Organizational chart...... bc dddde eoadecopadeess 








LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 
The Ohio Employment Security Chart- 
book, William Papier, Ohio.............. 
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LABOR MARKET INFORMATION (continued) 
Georgia Surveys Its Labor Markets, 





Maris M. Mallet, Ga.......csececececereceee 13 
Labor Market Facts Help You to-- 
(LMI leaflet)......cccccvcocccccsccsessqeecccess C3 


LOCAL OFFICE OPERATIONS 
Keysort Route Cards--Time-Saving De- 
vice for Sorting Facts, Raymond K. 


Grimm, Wash. -crcosscesecececpecconssovgeueaeces 6 
An Interviewer Makes Hay, Lester S. 
Kafka, Neb... cscscccsvescesccecsecvevoesvocsenrs 21 
MANPOWER 
For Manpower in a Tight Market (ad)... C3 
Manpower Conference in Peru..........++- C3 


MINORITY GROUPS 
Sioux Indians in Agriculture, L. E. 
Stoneback, S. Dak., and Jerry Ham- 





ShGeme, COND bos ics chan cacbdotenedandvabescovddece 16 
NEPH WEEK 
Service Clubs Can Make NEPH WEEK 
Roll, Elizabeth F. Drew, Conn........... 24 





OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS 
New Cccupational Classificatiion Struc- 
ture, Walter S. Studdiford, BES.......... 36 





OFFICE OF STATISTICAL STANDARDS 
Office of Statistical Standards.............. C2 
OLDER WORKERS 
Older Women Reenter Business World, 
Dorothy Warren, House and School of 
Industry, N. Y.....ccccsessceccecerernesesesees 8 
Older Workers Avoid Retirement (box).. 13 








ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 
See TRAINING 


PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 
To Measure Job Performance, Robert 
Re ihe; ; itivnks tee dovoneneees Sorted tdeh oo tee 8 





PLACEMENT 
Professional Placement, Arthur W. 
Motley, BES.......-.s++sssesererensersenseeeees 23 
Pilot Placement Activity for Social 
Workers, Paul H. Motz, Region V1..... 3 








PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE SYSTEM 
The Public Employment Service System, 
tS. } eee reece rr Try ty ony: 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Public Relations and Employment Secur- 





ity, Edward M. Caine, N. Y. .....+++--++++ 16 
RECRUITMENT 
ES Breaks Into the Oil Business, William 
Gonder, Wyo Fins hnsnntconksvaieniebsbedentats 24 
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RECRUITMENT FOR SPECIAL PROJ- 
ects (disasters) 
Tornado! It Couldn't Hit Waco--But 
It Did! Farren E. James, Tex.......... 3 
Worcester Meets Disaster's Challenge, 
Daniel J. Casale, MassS............sesereee 6 








REHABILITATION 
See HANDICAPPED 


REVIEWS--BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 
“Guide for the Placement of the Phys- 
ically Handicapped,” Civil Service 
COMMISSION........cccccceseccvccssesorceeces 20 
“1952 Handbook of Facts on Women 
Workers,” Women's Bureau.,.,...-.+++++ 23 
“The Year Book of Labour Statistics 
89GB) B25 TL Qik oh cewiis ivind devs sncd oes scwcd 25 
“National Employment Services--Great 
Britain,” [LO...,..cescsseeceeeserecsceseseres 25 
“Building Better Promotion Programs,” 
Civil Service Commission..............+. 25 
“Negroes in the United States:_ Their 
Employment and Economic Status,” 
BLA 5 5.0.05 entice dade medriducerdi cccdeeneksbeoes 26 
“Six Ways to Get a Job: Third Edition,” 
oe Le” RRIEREE 26 
“Physical Capacities and Job Place- 
ment,” Bert Hanman...... yor, Fores | 26 
“Unemployment Insurance, CIO Council 
Guidebook,” Harry Kranz............+++. 26 
“Problems of Vocational Education,” 
Harold Robinson, Verlag Reinhold A. 
WARS OR sess cnsccogsecocesedeidancevediesssvet 26 
“Helping People Find Jobs--How .o 
Operate a Placement Office,” Harry 
Dexter Kitson and Juna Barnes Newton 26 
“National and International Employment 
Handbook for Specialized Personnel,” 
Juvenal A. Angel.........cccssssseres orreeees 27 
“Executives for the Federal Service: 
A Program for Action in Time of Crisis,” 
NE I os 50 90055090000000000000009 a7 
“The Social Responsibility of Manage- 
ment,” Stuart Chase, Stanley H. 
Ruttenberg, Edwin G. Nourse, and 
WEseeeOh BPs KEUPEMy. BB conse cecessecevecdaed oo 27 
“Action Against Unemployment,” ILO.. 27 
“Handbook of NAM Activities and ah 
ices for Education-Industry Cooper - 
RON GR oidnncncndcdndodocicdsonbisaveesbénbesosess 27 
“Employment of the Older Worker,” 
Clark Tibbitts, Arthur J. Noetzel, Jr. 
and Charles C. Gibbons....,....... oecese sii ZF 
“Community Services for Older People, 
the Chicago Plan,” Community Proj- 
ect for the Aged of the Welfare Coun- 
cil of Metropolitan Chicago............ 27 
ILO Handbook on Employment Services 
in Great Britain, Sir Archibald Mc- 
Donald Gordon, British Embassy...... 22 
“Job Guide for Young Workers,” BES... C3 
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REVIEWS--BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 
(continued) 
“Stabilization of Employment Is Good 
Management,” W. E. Upjohn Institute 
for Community Research.......s.ssereeres 








“Employment and Economic Status of 
Older Men and Women,” BLS........... 
“The Uneducated,” Eli Ginzberg and 
Douglas W. Bray...... doerccecesccccscesoses 
“The Workers’ Story,” Dept, of Labor. 
“State Child-Labor Standards,” LSB.... 
“Unemployment Compensation in a 
Free Economy,” National Association 
Of Manufacturers......ceceerrecevecsenseees 
“Industrial, Labor and Community Re- 
lations,” N. Y. State Vocational and 




















Practical Arts ASSOC......ccccscseseereees 
“Employed Mothers and Child Care,” 
Women's Bureau.......... sidkdrisveas Bos 





“American Industrial Development”.... 


SAMOA 
Registration--an Adventure in Samoa, 
E. Leigh Stevens.......sessscececerscssecees 





SECRETARY OF LABOR 
Welcome! (Durkin)........sesceceseceeeeeeees 


SOCIAL WORKERS 
Pilot Placement Activity for Social 
Workers, Paul H. Motz, Reg. VI....... 





SPECIAL SERVICES 
Job Service for Seagoville Dischar- 
gees, James Cabaniss, Tex......+-++++++- 





STATISTICS 
Statistics From Contribution Reports... 
Survey Answers Questions re Claimants 


and Openings, Elizabeth J, Slotkin, Ill.. 








SURVEYS 
Registration--An Adventure in Samoa, 
E. Leigh Stevens..........++++0+ Bepdensecws 
TELEVISION 


Veterans Televised Into Jobs, Eleanor B. 


BinGh, ORO ccsisscoegss ouetaues oiddacéddiaubss 


TRAINING (Farm on-the-job) 
Farm Training Program for High School 


Boys, E, W. Ridgway, 8. Dak.,....... seeees 


TRAINING, STAFF 
Training Directory--Aid to More Effec- 
tive Counseling, Paul Messmer, Ohio. 
Counselors Study Personality Problems, 
Dana T. Leitch, Fla........... ongonees¥ones 
Staff Training Builds Good Morale, 
Estelle B. Bradshaw, Va8.......-s+ssere++: 











TRIBUTES 
Robert F. Wagner, osecorcccreseceesevesese oosee 
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28 Aug. 
28 Aug. 
28 Aug. 
28 Aug. 
28 Aug. 
40 Sept. 
40 Sept. 
40 Sept. 

3k Dec. 
14. May 
C2 Feb. 
3 Aug. 
7 Jan. 
4 Nov. 
26 Mar 
14 May 
6 Aug. 
20 Jan. 
16 Apr. 
41 Nov. 
23 Aug. 





Page Date 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR 
VETERANS 
Unemployment Compensation for Veter- 
ans (with Service after June 26, 1950), 
E. J. Bofferding, BES..........+-+++. oeeenee 14 Feb. 
UCV in Texas, A. D. Nelson, Tex........ 26 Feb. 








UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
Survey Answers Questions re Claimants 
and Openings, Elizabeth J. Slotkin, Ill.. 26 Mar. 
Technical Supervision of Interstate Bene- 
fit Activities, Edward M. Caine, N. Y... 30 Mar. 
Tripartite Appeal Tribunal, Henry M. 
PERS PPB 050 s5sprececevvrenesucateteevoeneces ox Bb, Oot 
Theme--The Unemployment Insurance: Tax 
Function 
The Basic Tax and Accounting Func- 
tions, James H, Hackney, BES....... 5 Nov. 
The Job of Determining Tax Liability 
With Coverage of Eight or More, 
Robert R. Taylor, Ind.......,.sceeeerres 9 Nov. 
The Job of Determining Tax Liability 
With Coverage of One or More, Lee 
De i Nes ii cis cecesconssse peeve SS TV, 
Management of Employer Accounts 
and Collections Function, Paul H. 




















Mayer, Ne Yowseccsesecesecerecrsesereceeere 15 Nov. 
The Role of the Field Auditor, James 

W. Hartzell, Pa....... Pets bieitaaibee 18 Nov. 
Employer Relations and the Field Aud- 

itor, Charles R. Rowe, Conn............ 22 Nov. 





Control of Delinquency in Employer Re- 

ports and Payments, Charles M. 

Mann, Fla.......ssseceserpes Shsesescee 628 Nov. 
Management of the Bapevionce-Rat~ 

ing Function, John R. Branham, 





BE, Govvcpeovocccevenspedovecnsseenes Socenonese 26 Nov. 
Legal Role in the Texas Tax Func- 
tion, Lee G. Williams, Tex....,....... 29 Nov. 





Interstate Problems in the Tax Pro- 
gram, George H. Weldon, Mass,.,...,, 33 Nov. 
Claims Loads Clue to Developing Unem- 
ployment, Robert C. Goodwin, BES, 








ERGeeD . cccc capbaaabeocovesepenvenessbse tere Webeoes 1l Nov. 
VETERANS 


Theme--Récent Developments in Services 
for Veterans 
Serving the Veteran and the Nation, 
Robert C. Goodwin, BES....... ondher He eS ea 
Let Us Reexamine Our Efforts, Perry 
Pee 8) DIB ss voce cscesvesiocorcrescseses 4 Feb. 
Veterans Have Made Good in the Na- 
tion’s Job Markets, Louis Levine, 
BES......+0rseeeeereeees Sb oodertaevcaespssnnen 5 Feb, 
Our Obligation to the Returning Veter- 
an, Anna M. Rosenberg, Dept. of 
DOCORSE os eocccccrvecsececevsccsesecccsscressrs = Fab. 


Employment Service Program for New 


Veterans, A. W. Motley, BES.......... 9 Feb, 
Separation Centers--It's “Big Busi- 


ness,” Urban F. Stewart, BES......... 12 Feb. 
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VETERANS (continued) 
Theme--Recent Developments in Services 
for Veterans (continued) 
Unemployment Compensation for Vet- 
erans (with Service after June 26, 





1950), E. J. Bofferding, BES........... 14 
Training Under Public Law No. 550, 
William O. llgenfritz, BES.............. 16 





New Program for New Veterans, 
Bernard Posner, Veterans Admin- 
DEED Apciccntedannarenameqenpunaedt aes op: 18 
DAV Award Honors Waterbury Office, 
Ellwood Travis and John P. Barry, 








Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, 
Robert K. Salyers, Bureau of Vet- 











erans' Reemployment Rights......... 25 
UCV in Texas, A. D. Nelson, Tex...... 26 
Public Law 16--10 Years Old............... C2 
Veterans Televised Into Jobs, Eleanor 
Fe, CINE sc cccnsccscnesbesecoteunt re 6 





Counseling Teams Help Long-Term Hos- 
pitalized Veterans, Dr. Robert S. Wal- 
drop, Veterans Administration............ 26 

Counseling Teamwork in-- 

Massachusetts, Stanley C. Wollaston, BES 29 























Colorado, J. Lee Johnson, BES........... 30 

Illinois, H. H. Weimer, BES............... 31 

New York, F. G. Newcomer, BES........ 32 

Delaware, John P. Benson, BES.......... 33 
“Veterans, Your Next Job,” accordion 

DER ak de sdhecncconnedl> seb ep conenmensti obo eiovee 
Counseling for Seriously Disabled Metenen 

is NN ion on oo cha ch acdackiekassee &- 25 

WOMEN 


Older Women Reenter Business World, 
Dorothy Warren, House and School of 
REET: BEs- Ep nnnegencacesopsrssncespessepes 8 

What Well-informed Counselors Should 
Know About Job Prospects for Women, 
Adelia B. Kloak, Women's Bureau..... 39 











YOUTH 
Hawaii's Youth Employment Problem, 
Maureen Stevens and Thomas K. 
ON ere gab ocwed 3 
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YOUTH (continued) 
Farm Training Program for High 
School Boys, E. W. Ridgway, S. Dak... 
Theme--Services to Youth Entering 
the Labor Market--How Can They Be 
Improved? 
Introduction, Charles E. Odell, BES.. 
School-ES Cooperation, Evelyn 
Murray and Louis Ravin, BES....... 
Preparing for a School Program, 
A. T. Rose and Max J. Hays, Wis... 
Youth Counseling--and the GATB, 
Rath @ ,. Potees,,, Mita oes sé once hb ccccecsns 
How Should We Talk to Seniors? 
Leslie L. Sudweeks, Ida................ 
Followup Values, Donald C. Cochrane, 























Work Sheet Method for Vocational- 
Choice Information, J. R. 
BPatochyil, | WOO .ccnicogeukhhobadespnestes> ons 

Training Directory--Aid to More Ef- 
fective Counseling, J Messmer, 

















ONO... ..eeeeereereercersersecteneesereecserers 
Utilization of Community Resources, 
Emet Talley, Ind........ccccccccccccesccees 
Coordination With Placement, John B. 
Bethea, Jr., Ala... ...,ccccccccccvcsvcvseres 
Watch the Labor Laws Affecting Youth. 
Lillian G. Monash, Mich........... eaeses 
Jobs for Youth--the Range is Wide, 
Marion L. Rudy, Pa...........00-seeeeseee 





Philadelphia Public Schools and PSES 
Work Together, Dorothea S. Paul, 
Philadelphia Public Schools............- 

Job Information for Youth, Sherrill C. 
Passage, Mich.............ssseeseeesereeres 

School Program Records, Donald S. 

Serving School Dropouts, Anthony R. 
Giallela and Ruth Van Scoyoc; N. J 

Employment Service and School Join 
Forces, Marjory Bailey, N. Y.......... 
Labor Market Information for Youth, 
June Young, Wash............. wide wadd cons 
United in Our Service to Youth, Dorothy 
es | ee 
Followup as an Extended Individual 
Counseling Service, H. D. Mugaas, 


























Advice to Graduates (Albert F. Watters) 
That First Job, Elizabeth H. Pamplin, 
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